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asked for. In these days of great things $50,000 is but a 
trifle, a very modest endowment for a society devoted 
to good works. It will be much better to erect a memorial 
to Dr. Hale’s long career of usefulness while he is still 
with us rather than to wait until some years hence and 
praise him after he has ceased from his labors. The daily 
press of Boston has taken the matter up with a heartiness 
that is unusual, and ought to be an omen of success for 
the undertaking. 
ad 


Our friends in England need not be anxious or doubtful 
about the disposition of Americans at this time. The 
pettishness of Gov. Swettenham at Kingston dces not, 
so far as we know, start the slightest ripple of irrita- 
tion with England. We know too well that the British 
government as a whole heartily desires to live on good 
terms with America. The new departure in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bryce to be ambassador to the United States 
is a remarkable instance of unceremonious good will, and 
is so accepted in this country. Our citizens pity the man 
who through momentary irritation has brought upon 
himself a punishment which will never be outlived by 
him. The old cry of Capt. Tatnall, ‘‘Blood is thicker than 
water!’’ has not been forgotten in the navies of England 
and America. ‘The time was when our marines could not 
meet without mutual insult, but now, in whatever port 
they come together, the tendency is to fraternize. 


ae 


Rev. CHARLES F. AKED of Liverpool has suddenly be- 
come a conspicuous figure in the ecclesiastical world. 
Having been called to the pulpit of a Baptist church in 
New York, which is described as a millionaires’ church 
and has among its members Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
he was inclined to accept; but his coreligionists in Eng- 
land made an outcry. They said that no man could go 
under such circumstances to New York without being 
regarded as the private chaplain of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Mr. Aked, wishing for various reasons, among 
which he mentioned the salubrity of the climate, to accept 
the call, wrote to Mr. Rockefeller stating the case and 
asking what his standing would be. Mr. Rockefeller 
replied that he would have an entirely free hand. Where- 
upon Mr. Aked accepted the call. Now suppose that, 
the ethical passion being upon him, he should be moved 
to denounce ‘‘tainted money” with the personal appli- 
cation, ‘‘“Thou art the man,’ what would happen? 
If he does not do something of the kind, will his English 
brethren believe that he is working with a free hand? 


J 


It is a surprise to us to find the secular press of the 
country so frequently surprised by some antiquated pro- 
test against orthcdoxy and the infallibility of the Bible. 
It must be the cub reporter who has never heard of such 
a thing as higher criticism and the scrutiny to which 
Biblical records have been subjected for the last four hun- 
dred years, who sends in a sensational story about some 
minister who has declared that there are inaccuracies of 
statement in the Bible. But we are quite as much sur- 
prised, and sometimes a little more, to find our Unitarian 
readers startled by liberal statements made-by orthodox 
preachers and professors. These things have become 
commonplace to editors, who find the most liberal doc- 
trines taught in all churches by men of good repute. No 
reputable Unitarian scholar has ever to our knowledge 
made a statement concerning doctrine or criticism which 
could not be matched by quotations from some scholars 
of good standing in other churches, Catholic and Protes- 
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tant. ‘These statements often pass without comment 
or condemnation. 


Campaigns of Abuse. 


The re-election of Senator Crane of Massachusetts 
with what was practically a unanimous vote of the Gen- 
eral Court, and which might easily have been made unani- 
mous had it not been for Democratic party discipline, is 
the answer that Massachusetts makes to the scurrilous 
article not long since printed in a popular magazine, under 
the title, ‘“The Treason of the Senate.’’ Senator Crane - 
is a quiet, modest, but exceedingly efficient business. 
man who has some of the traits of which statesmen are 
made. He has made no effort to be elected or re-elected. 
There was no need to electioneer in his favor. It was a 
foregone conclusion that the people of Massachusetts had 
in him a senator whom they trust and are glad to honor. 
The abuse of him in a magazine controlled by a notorious 
rich man, bent on making capital out of socialism, illus- 
trates some of the bad methods which have been mixed 
up with the good methods of exposure in the last three 

ears. 

We excited the wrath of some of our readers by say- 
ing after the death of the late Senator Hanna that the 
caricatures of him as an oppressor of labor and an enemy 
of the working classes were entirely false, malicious, and 
intended to do harm by stirring up class hatred. We did 
not defend Senator Hanna’s political record as chairman 
of the National Republican Committee, but that was not 
the reason for the abuse that was poured upon him. He 
was depicted as a monster with great fangs, horns and 
hoofs which he used to beat down and destroy the in- 
terests of labor. The labor unions throughout the country 
paid a manly tribute to his generosity and fairness as an 
employer of labor. Since the late New York election it 
ought to be clear to any candid mind that the motive of 
this abuse was unworthy and its results pernicious. 

This mixture of good and evil in a campaign against 
principalities and powers and wrong-doing in high places 
tends to confuse the common conscience, and, as we have 
personally known in several cases, tends to make young 
men say that the whole thing is a pack of lies and that those 
who write the literature of exposure are as bad as the men 
they expose. It behooves every honest man to make 
his attack upon evil with knowledge, with discretion, 
and with no intent excepting to do good. A good rule 
for every man is to test his action by the question, To 
what end is this exposure? What do I hope.to gain by it, 
and what will be the advantage to the community? “He 
who, finding the people about him excited upon any sub- 
ject, rushes to the front to make himself their mouth- 
piece for his own advantage, that he may win honor and 
come into prominence, is an untrustworthy leader. He 
will go forward with zeal and loud protest of righteous 
intentions until some more attractive call leads him to 
change his war cry and the banner under which he 
marches. ‘The experience of the last three years shows 
that we have laws enough and righteous men enough and 
moral soundness enough in the people at large to right 
every wrong when it is known, to establish every good 
cause when it is rightly tested, and to guard the honor and 
welfare of the people when that which tends to peace, 
prosperity, and justice is made manifest. 

Nothing is more pitiful than the record of the past two 
years in which suicide, death from broken hearts, or the 
withdrawal of rich culprits to invalidism and melancholy 
reflections have followed the revelations made by a few 
honest citizens as the result of fair investigation. These 
pitiful events have shown that even they who robbed 
widows and orphans were not wholly bad, and did not 
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fully comprehend the enormity of their crimes until 
the flashlight was thrown*uponthem. Their melancholy 
fate has abashed and affrighted many others of their 
class. There is an attitude of meekness, of deference to 
the judgment of the people, of solicitude for the future, 
which is quite new. What we need now is not personal 
abuse, not exaggeration of crime, but steadfastness of 
judgment, persistence in action, and steady support of 
all those who in private or public are maintaining the law, 
punishing criminals and establishing business on legal 
and honest principles. The wrongs of which we should 
not be conscious if we did not read the newspapers, the 
magazines, and the addresses of those who make gain by 
exciting class hatred, ought not to excite hot wrath in 
any man; but the almost comical aspect of affairs is 
that they who suffer least make the most outcry, while 
those who are greatly wronged are dumb, patient, and 
long-suffering. Let every citizen think first not of his 
own wrongs, but of the miseries of those who are at the 
bottom of the scale, the children oppressed by greedy 
parents and employers, the poor immigrants of whose 
necessities capital takes advantage, the many who are 
engaged in health-destroying occupations, the untaught 
and the unskilled who, because of their ignorance, are 
made the spoil of the oppressor. These and such as these 
may properly draw out all the sympathy of right-thinking 
men and women, and engage all their powers in an at- 
tempt to make our great prosperity as a nation serve the 
need of every humblest individual. They who oppose 
such righteous movements merit condemnation, and will 
speedily find that against an aroused public sentiment 
they are as helpless as leaves before the autumn wind. 


In Praise of Poverty. 


The whirligig of time brings many strange things to 
pass, and one of the curious revelations of feeling and 
sentiment to be noted in these days is the praise of 
poverty and the virtual condemnation of wealth from 
the lips of those who have accumulated their tens of 
millions. The paradox does not seem to present itself 
as grotesque and unnatural to the minas of these super- 
latively wealthy denouncers of money-getting; and the 
advice offered to young men in clubs and Sunaay-schools 
by millionaires, to seek other and higher aims in life 
than the mere piling up of dollars, if it be not taken 
in the spirit of sad sincerity, doubtless intended, must 
leave a satirical trace in the minds of the hearers. 

It would seem that the plutocrats who utter these 
sentiments must be singularly wanting in the sense of 
humor and quite obtuse as to the sarcastic comment 
going on silently around them. But the conviction 
expressed is no doubt honest. It springs from a pro- 
found, if half-unconscious, dissatisfaction with the at- 
tained, the end of a great struggle, a persistent effort, 
a strenuous bending of all the energies to one aim, which, 
after all, is seen to be a mistake, an error of judgment, 
a mad race after something that has not paid in the 
supreme satisfactions and higher rewards of life. 

Hence that not uncommon return upon himself which 
the man of action suffers when he has spent his whole 
force in playing the game of accumulating wealth, and 
finds some of the higher parts of his nature atrophied 
from disuse. The revenges the neglected, parts of the 
soul take upon us are among the most poignant. What 
does it profit a man to gain the whole world if he does not 
possess the joys that are spiritual and ideal? The game, 
to be sure, has been very exciting and stimulating; but, 
after it is won, the very stakes for which it was played 
may seem a burden and a clog, for money alone has 
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hever let any one into the domain of love or freedom 
or the simple joy and rapture of existence. It is a 
dreadful discovery to find that hard cash will not buy 
these. things. What wonder, then, that men who have 
made great gains may look into the eyes of young men 
dazzled by the glitter of big fortunes, eager to ‘‘get on,” 
and tell them ostensibly that money is not so precious 
a possession as they imagine, that there afe higher and 
better things to aim for? 

It is difficult to say what effect this teaching of the 
disillusioned millionaire may have upon the man in the 
ragged overcoat, who has had a very inadequate break- 
fast or dinner. But we may well believe that such 


words, such frank confessions, will not hinder him from 


travelling toward fortune by any convenient express 
train that comes along. 

The feeling that riches are a curse to the second genera- 
tion is very deeply rooted in the minds of the rich them- 
selves. To possess the luxuries of the rich and the 
virtues of the poor is a condition, it is thought, very 
difficult of attainment by the children of opulence. 
How often we hear it said of some rich young prodigal 
that, had he been born poor, he might have amounted 
to something. But there is no way of confirming the 
truth of this conviction; and the prodigals and repro- 
bates who were born poor, and yet derived no moral 
advantage from their birth, might lead us to suspect 
that the prejudice against rich young men is founded 
more upon a theoretical than an actual basis. The rich 
young men who have turned out well and have served 
nobly the cause of truth and righteousness are too often 
overlooked for the purpose of pointing a moral and adorn- 
ing a tale. 

‘By a curious compensation of nature poverty is far 
more beguiling to the poetic imagination than wealth. 
But this is true only of those who are far beyond the 
verge of need. To those who are immersed in its grime, 
deprivation, its uncleanness, ugliness, unsanitary con- 
ditions, where every day body to body the wolf must 
be fought from the door, it presents the stern unlovely 
side of its face, without the padding of dreams or the 
glow of idealism. It were well to remember that to the 
poor riches wear just such a halo as surrounds poverty 
for the well-to-do. It knows nothing of the satiety and 
emptiness of the attained, the feeling that there is noth- 
ing beyond to strain muscle and nerve to reach. The 
rich are in a sailor’s snug harbor where they are yawning 
perhaps with ennui, and the effort to kill time, while 
the poor are outside the port struggling with the waves 
and finding it nearly impossible to keep head above water 
and save themselves on a bit of spar or floating plank 
from being engulfed. But reconciliation lies not in 
external or incidental conditions, not even in the dream 
of a condition of equipoise where there will be no rich 
or poor, where all will occupy the monotonous dead level 
of a sufficiency. In the last analysis these things seem 
trivial and accidental when measured with the worth 
of a soul. A glimpse of noble human nature, a mani- 
festation of profound affection, a sentiment of high 
courage, of self-forgetfulness and sacrifice, and the 
pettiness of distinctions and differences vanishes in a 
consciousness of that supreme, god-given worth that is 
the best and grandest excellence earth affords. 

The dividing lines are thinner and weaker than we 
are aware. Deep below the shame of the rich man that 
he is so rich, the shame of the poor man that he is so 
poor, lies the inherent consciousness of other and better 
standards, an appeal to the essentially human, the 
quality of nature that enables us to get glimpses of 
real values,—to measure ourselves with the mysterious 
fate that has brought us hither, the wonders by which our 
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lives are encompassed, the unknown destiny toward which 
we tend, the pathos and pain of life only to be relieved 
by mutual kindness and helpfulness. We are all alike, 
children in the dark, groping to find the mother’s breast, 
the father’shand. Weare all equal in the grasp of mighty 
powers, equal in weakness and dependence, equal before 
death and the unknown mysteries, and above all in the 
need of love and service. 


The Broader Responsibility. 


It was Coleridge, was it not? who first said that the 
burning of Servetus was not the crime of Calvin, but 
of Europe. Calvin’s leading part in it no one denies; 


yet with all its ghastliness Farel, Beza, Melanchthon,. 


and many others of whom the world thinks well, ap- 
proved it. In France, Spain, the Netherlands, it had the 
further approval of like deeds; while, could it have 
been transferred to England, it might have been lost 
to view amid the horrors of Queen Mary’s reign. Yes, 
in judging Calvin, we judge Europe by implication. He 
reflected his spirit, it acted through his will. He was 
no exotic in the sixteenth century, but its product. 

To the present as to the past we apply the like rule 
of judgment. We have no Calvin now; but we have 
a Rockefeller, a King Leopold, a Tillman, and a San 
Francisco Chronicle. We say severe things of these, 
perhaps as consistently as a man may curse eruptions 
which his diseased circulation has sent to the surface 
of his body. For instance, the mad rush for wealth! 
Sound reason, we say, is against it: we moralize, we 
anathematize. Rational and moral protest, however, 
if the deep feeling of a few, is not an outcry of many 
voices, and the wisdom of our speech fails of effect 
through the unwisdom of our deeds. They who are 
in the rush, speculators, grafters, stock-gamblers, very 
well know that to a common desire they add not un- 
common baseness but only uncommon daring and 
sagacity; and that, however ministers and moralists 
may fling ethics at them, a successful issue of their vent- 
ures will smooth the way of life before them. ‘Their 
doings may not accord with the Golden Rule; but their 
dollars, they well know, will buy the smile of those 
accounted good and wise. This rush for wealth society 
stimulates by the proffer of its costliest prizes, And 
monopoly! With the word come before us the coal 
combination, Standard Oil, and the rest, and our wrath 
is fervid. But over against these, powerful in their 
resources, is the labor union, powerful only in numbers, 
toilers at the bench, the forge, the loom, and here it 
is again. The labor union says bitter things of the 
monopolies, yet itself is before all things a monopoly. 
It would see the great combinations shivered in pieces, 
yet in its guiding aim and deep spirit it supports them. 
But beyond the monopolies, labor and other, do we 
find no trace of the spirit that creates them? What 
is the real root of the opposition to the Philippine tariff ? 
While we shoot barbed arrows at the trusts, can we 
affirm with certainty that they draw no support from 
predilections deep within our very selves? Charles 
Spurgeon once, addressing a meeting of his brethren, 
made the broad assertion that the Baptists as a body 
had never engaged in persecution. As the applause 
which greeted him subsided, he went on, ‘‘We’ve never 
had a chance!’ Farmer, minister, teacher, author, 
editor, are not monopolists, often, very often, it is to be 
feared, for precisely this reason. ‘Their righteousness 
is preserved through their inability to sin. And race 
antipathy! Few things wear an uglier look. ‘To meas- 
ure a man’s social or civic privileges not by his worth, 
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but by his descent, to give him less generous courtesies 
from dislike of his complexion, is treatment against which 
everything noble within us utters protest. Talk of its 
not being Christian! According to the better standards 
of the classic moralists it is not even heathen. Yet 
dare we say it is only local and personal? When Till- 
man or Dixon speaks, are we wholly secure in our better 
standard against him? Grant that we shrink from his 
barbarities, is there no sentiment within us by which he 
may gain leverage upon us? Is our sense of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy attended by no Anglo-Saxon dis- 
dain? The Jew, the Pole, the negro, the Chinaman, 
do we frankly meet them on their merits as men, with 
no discrimination against them on the score of racial 
peculiarity? These questions need no answer. ‘To most 
of us is the solemn language of the apostle, ‘‘Wherein 
thou judgest another thou condemnest thyself; for thou 
that judgest dost the same things.”’ 

Indefinite illustration to the same tenor might be 
cited. The abuses we deplore are local manifestations 
of diffused social malady. We upbraid them, yet in the 
society of which we are a part is a broader responsibility 
for them. From this there follow two practical con- 
siderations. We may not care to abate the wrath 
against a Tillman and a Harriman, but it is simply 
manly and wholesome that we remember our complicity 
with them. Since they represent sentiments pervading 
society, let not society make them a scapegoat for its 
own iniquity. It may be right that they stand especially 
conspicuous in the pillory, only let the throng who 
abet them be ranged around them. ‘Then, a truth we 
are ever forgetting, from like conditions like consequences 
must always follow. Suppressing Tillmans and Harri- 
mans can be to no enduring advantage, the social con- 
dition still remaining. It is social elevation, not the 
punishment of social offenders, that is before all things 
needed. The work most exigently demanded is that 
of the moralist, not of the prosecuting attorney. We 
have not alone putrescence to put out of sight, but 
also a tainted moral atmosphere to cleanse. ‘‘Reform”’ 
is undoubtedly our word; but this must be not by con- 
straining social offenders, but through the slow and 
toilsome process of moral uplifting. 


American Unitarian Association. 


From the Old Faith to the New. 


During the last five years more than a hundred Chris- 
tian ministers, trained in different schools of thought, and 
alive to different denominations, have sought the fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian churches. These men have passed 
through an intellectual and spiritual crisis to which those 
who were free born are strangers. The doubts and mis- 
givings, the mental struggles, hopes, and fears, the balanc- 
ing of duty and inclination, the casting loose from loved 
associations and traditions, and the formation of new ties, 
make of such an experience an epoch in a man’s life. 

The Publication Committee of the Association has done 
a timely and helpful service by printing for free distribu- 
tion the testimony of five ministers who have thus, in 
recent years, passed from the old faith to the new and 
found increased happiness and efficiency in the liberal 
fellowship. Drs. Brundage and Morgan and Messrs. 
Clayton, Robinson, and Gilpin have set forth in frank 
and manly fashion their experiences before and during 
this critical transition. The spirit of these writers is 
brave and modest, thoroughly constructive and without 
bitterness or contentiousness. Each one of them re- 
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tains his love and reverence for the church of his youth. 
No one of them has lost anything except some timid or 
~misunderstanding friends, but each has won spiritual 
liberty and content of mind and conscience. No one of 
them has materially improved his worldly condition, but 
each has found what is for him the way of an honorable, 
happy, and fruitful ministerial career. 

It is exceedingly interesting to note the different causes 
of intellectual and spiritual unrest that these writers 
enumerate. One finds his way out of the old habits of 
thinking by the study of physical science, another by the 

. higher criticism of the Bible, another by the revolt of his 
heart against the cruelty of the traditional creeds, an- 
other by the revolt of his conscience against the use of a 
_ phraseology which was in conflict with his real belief. 
Each passed through similar experiences in meeting the 
plausible excuses which suggested themselves or which 
were suggested by solicitous friends, and which seemed to 
justify remaining in the old and dear associations,—the 
advice to hold the old formulas and use the old phrases 
pictorially, but not literally, to interpret them as poetry, 
. but not as prose, to preach the new truth without calling 
attention to the way it contradicted the accepted creeds. 
Each met the urgency to stay with the old communion 
and help to reform it from the inside, to act as leaven 
within the great organizations of the Christian Church. 
Each wanted to stay, but each finally discovered that the 
old bottles could not be made to contain the new wine, 
that the patching did not fit the design of the old garment. 
Each realized that the way of compromise cannot be the 
way of truth. Either the Bible is inerrant or it is not. 
Either the fall of man is a fact or it is a myth. Either 
revelation is supernatural or it is natural. If evolution 
is true, then its law must work everywhere. How can 
there be a half-way stopping place in these matters? 
The sense of honor refused to permit these men to think 
they could justly take Calvin’s premises and make them 
reach Channing’s conclusions, or that they could ‘‘eat 
the liberal cake and enjoy the orthodox credit.” Gradu- 
ally they came to feel that they could not honorably pro- 
fess beliefs in dogmas they had really outgrown, or read 
strange interpretations into plain words, or make seven- 
teenth century phraseology express twentieth century 
ideas. 
Then came the dreadful question,—where to go. Must 
they abandon their vocation as religious teachers alto- 
gether? Where could they find a church where they 
could preach without mental reservations, where no 


creed subscription was required, where one could un- 


equivocally accept and proclaim all the truth that has 
been verified by the growing intelligence and experience 
of the patient generations? They had heard of the Uni- 
tarians as people who were free to think for themselves, 
and who had the courage to discard the old phrases and 
formulas. They had read Channing and Martineau and 
Emerson and John Fiske, yes, and they had studied their 
Bibles with assiduous care and found there mighty con- 
firmation of their own hard-won convictions; but they 
had always been told that the Unitarians were a literary 
people without religious fervor or missionary spirit, dry 
and cold and unproductive, and they had read in their 
own church papers the oft-repeated assertion that Uni- 
tarianism was dying. 
They must needs discover for themselves whether these 
things were true or not. One went to a meeting of the 
National Conference and came away ‘‘with a joy and grati- 
tude beyond all power of expression. Here was a religious 
fellowship in which I could feel at home,—a religious fel- 
lowship which guaranteed to every member, minister and 
layman alike, perfect freedom of belief, while it fostered 
the truest religious spirit and personal and social righteous 
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character.”. Another sent for a package of American Uni- 


_ tarian Association tracts, and, when he had read them, de- 


clared to a Presbyterian friend, ‘‘Thereis gospel enough 
there to save the world.” Another sought conference 
with a Unitarian minister and found him a man with the 
same ideals as his own. It is gratifying that these now 
well-beloved comrades have found what they sought in 
the Unitarian fellowship, not only freedom, but also 
sympathy and outreaching good will and religious vital- 
ity. ‘‘I was told,” says one, ‘‘that the Unitarians were 
very intellectual, but unspiritual. I have found them 
deeply spiritual.” 

Ican but think that the pamphlet which bears these 
testimonies can be judiciously used by our ministers and 
Post-office Mission workers to help ministers and friends 
in so-called orthodox communions who are restless and 
unhappy because their reasons and consciences are more 
or less in revolt against the dogmas and usages of the 
churches to which they belong. One of the most in- 
sidious perils of Christian people to-day is the peril of 
outward conformity without real conviction. Nothing 
hampers and injures the cause of true religion to-day 
more than the wide-spread feeling among laymen that 
many ministers are not straightforward in their doctrinal - 
teaching, not absolutely honest with themselves or with 
their people. Whether just or not, this feeling exists and 
seriously hurts the influence of the Christian Church. God 
forbid that we should impute conscious insincerity to any 
of our good neighbors or censure where we do not truly 
know; but let us with all respect for sincere conviction 
point out to those who are trying in vain to reconcile 
their modern scholarship with their traditional beliefs 
a way by which a minister can preserve his integrity and 
consistency without abdicating the royalty of thought, 
and without sacrificing the fervor of his Christian spirit 
or his opportunity of true Christian service. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics, 


WHILE the Senate, at the beginning of last week, was 
involved more deeply than ever in the mazes of the con- 
troversy that was precipitated by the President’s order 
dismissing ‘‘without honor” three companies of the 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, Mr. Roosevelt, 
on January 14, introduced a new elenient in the situation 
by a special message on the subject of the Brownsville 
incident. After recapitulating the events that led up to 
his now famous order, the President modified its applica- 
tion materially in the following paragraph: ‘‘I am now 
satisfied that the effect of my order dismissing these men 
without honor was not to bar them from all civil employ- 
ment under the government, and therefore that the part 
of the order which consisted of a declaration to this effect 
was lacking in validity, and I have directed that such 
portion be revoked.” The rest of the order the President 
reaffirmed without equivocation as compassing a disciplin- 
ary measure which was entirely justified by the conduct of 
the disgraced negro troops. ; 


In the meanwhile the discussion of the President’s 
course in the Brownsville incident continues to gain an 
animationfand complexity in the upper branch of the na- 
tional legislature. With the conspicuous exception of 
Senator Tillman, the/Democratic senators at the beginning 
of the present week persistently maintained the conten- 
tion that the shooting by colored troops at Brownsville, 
Texas, required energetic, punitive measures, and that 
the President’s treatment of the situation was not only 
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strictly constitutional, but was also entirely justified on 
the broad grounds of public policy. By a resolution’ to 
that effect which Senator Blackburn of Kentucky had pre- 
pared for introduction into the Senate on January 22, 
the Democrats put the Republicans in the position of 
being compelled to choose between voting for that resolu- 
tion, or else publicly aligning themselves against a Republi- 
can President by voting nay. The Democratic leaders 
were jubilant at the prospect of emphasizing a cleavage 
between the executive and legislative branches of the 


government. 
a 


AN early settlement of all pending questions between 
the United States and Canada is expected as the result 
of the arrival of Secretary of State Root at Ottawa on 
January 19. Although before his departure from Wash- 
ington Mr. Root explicitly declared that his forthcom- 
ing visit to the Governor-General of Canada was not 
aimed directly at any diplomatic negotiations, it was 
understood distinctly at London that the conferences 
between the Secretary of State and Earl Grey would 
have the effect of removing obstacles to an agreement 
on all outstanding points and of hastening the formula- 
tion of treaties on such international problems as are 
presented by the status of pelagic sealing, the lake 
fisheries, the Canadian sea fisheries, the diversion of water 
power from the St. Lawrence, and the diversion of water 
from the boundary rivers. The most important of these 
problems is that of pelagic sealing. It is the aim of the 
United States to put an end to pelagic sealing by Cana- 
dians by granting to Canadian fishermen a share in the 
catch at the Pribyloff Island, which is now denied to 
them. 

wt 


' A PICTURESQUE personality was added to the roll 
of the United States Senate by the State of Colorado 
which, on January 15, elected Simon Guggenheim, a Re- 
publican, to succeed Thomas N. Patterson, a Demcocrat, 
as senator. Long before the legislature had elected him, 
Mr. Guggenheim’s elevation to the senatorship had been 
assured by the action of a party caucus, and the balloting 
at the Capitol was a mere formaity. The new Senator 
from Colorado has represented corporate power in that 
State for years. Simon Guggenheim is the son of Meyer 
Guggenheim, a Jew who came to this country from 
Switzerland in 1848. With the advent of the Guggen- 
heims into Colorado they took a prominent part in the 
development of the metallurgical resources of the State, 
and the family to-day holds a dominant position in the 
industries upon which the material prosperity of Colorado 
is largely based. It was urged by Mr. Guggenheim’s 
opponents, before his election, that corporate interests 
were sufficiently represented in the Senate already, and 
that the ‘accession of Mr. Guggenheim to the Senate 
would not contribute to the sumof public confidence in 
the character of that body. 


fd 


THE terrible disaster which overwhelmed Kingston, 
Jamaica, on the afternoon of January 14, when the city 
was ruined by an earthquake followed by a fire, promises 
to create an interesting international situation. Alex- 
ander Swettenham, the Governor of Jamaica, on last 
Sunday informed Rear-Admiral Davis, who had landed 
a force of bluejackets to aid in the relief and policing of 
the stricken city, that the co-operation of the American 
squadron was not required, and invited the American 
commander to re-embark his working party and all other 
parties which he had landed. The letter in which the 
British governor conveyed his wishes to Rear-Admiral 
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Davis was generally regarded as offensive by American 
editors and by some British editors, and it was predicted 
that the British official would be found by his government © 
to have needlessly offended the representative of a friendly 
power whose only purpose in offering his services was to 
furnish competent aid at a time of emergency, in the 
midst of which the British authorities found themselves 
seriously hampered by the absence of a British naval 
force. 


Brevities. 


The beginning of all science is the art of putting things 
in their right places. It is called classification. 


It is an ancient belief, verified by experience, that the 
sons of God will know their father and believe in him. 


To reject what other people believe is to do nothing 
worth while unless the old beliefs are pushed out by 
something new and better. 


One of the noblest sayings attributed to the apostle 
Paul is that concerning the creation itself, which he de- 
scribes as standing at pause, waiting for the manifesta- 
tions of the sons of God. 


Dr. Johnson praised a good hater, and gave to the 
world a phrase which fitted into the bad streak in good 
men. It serves as an apology for a defect in some good 
men which ought not to be defended. 


Those who remember how the merchant marine once 
furnished an honorable career for Americans will not 
long be content unless something is done to make the 
American flag float over peaceful merchant ships pene- 
trating every harbor of the world. 


The sons of God, foretold by poets and prophets, have 
been a long time coming into their inheritance as 
rulers of the earth. But enough of them have lived 
to create a lineage, ancient and honorable, with signs 
that at last they will come to their own and be received 
by them. 


The absurd idea that patriotism has anything to do 
with our enforced abstinence from buying merchant 
ships abroad is a relic of the Civil War. The law was 
intended to prevent men, who for unpatriotic purposes 
put their ships under foreign flags, getting them back 
again in times of peace. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Oklahoma. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


If the members of the older and wealthier Unitarian 
churches could visit the young communities of the South- 
west and see the opportunities for planting new churches 
of our faith, they would be moved to support more gen- 
erously the missionary work of the Association. All other 
denominations are active here and enjoying the advan- 
tages which come from seasonable beginnings. There 
are no less than seven vigorous young cities in Oklahoma 
where liberal churches could be established if the work 
were undertaken during the formative period in their 
history. In the city of Oklahoma most of the other 
churches were able to secure the best building sites before 
the era of high prices and are now magnificently housed. 
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The Unitarians, coming late, encounter obstacles which 
do not yet exist in Tulsa, Enid, Lawton, and other growing 
cities. If the Association could for a few years spend 
$5,000 per year in the new State, the results would be 
much greater than from a like expenditure in older com- 
munities. People coming here leave behind old associa- 
tions and old traditions, and are the more easily induced 
to form new religious connections. Every year’s delay 
adds to the difficulties in the way of establishing liberal 
churches in this country of greatest opportunities. 


W. C. PEIRCE. 
OKLAHOMA, OKLA, 


A New Apostles’ Creed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have read with interest and profit the communication 
of Rev. A. M. Rihbany in the Register of January ro. 
It is of interest to me, for it shows what one may do in 
the way of teaching and doctrine to meet new-comers 
from orthodoxy at their open door. Also the communi- 
cation is of interest to me, because it shows that that 
part of the new Apostles’ Creed referred to by me needs 
to be explained to the Unitarian, or one Unitarian, who 
knows not the why or for whom this special rendering 
was made. Unitarians, as I understand them, usually 
like to have their beliefs and doctrines stated so clear 
and plain that no special explaining is necessary to a 
simple understanding of them. However, I do not hold 
myself ready or competent to make an up-to-date ren- 
dering of the lines, ‘‘Whose soul ascended to heaven, and 
dwells with God the Father Almighty.” I fear that 
my possible rendering would be more objectionable than 
that of Mr. Rihbany. But I am quite sure that our 
experts could meet the demands of the case. May not 
such an one adequately frame for us in this New Apostles’ 
Creed a statement that is one with the thought of heaven 
as a soul-state ?—a heavenly soul-state of the individual 
soul, possible in this life and all life; an individual 
heavenly soul-state, because it is a God-like state, the 
spirit and life of God indwelling. This sort of statement 
needs not the words “ascended,”’ “‘descended,”’ or “‘going 
sidewise’’ in ‘‘space.’’ In addition, let me ask, Was not 
God and heaven within Jesus when in this world, and, if so, 
did he have to ascend, descend, or go sidewise in space, in 
order to be with God and possess heaven, or to be more 
with God and more in heaven? If more of God and 
heaven was to come to Jesus, or possible to him, could 
it not have been realized in this world, and, if not, would 
it not be (after all), an inward [individual attaining, 
rather than a going or a coming? 

LEVERETTY R. DANIELS. 

Hovu.tTon, ME. 


A Preachers’ Union. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Dear Sirs,—Enclosed find Post-office order for $4, and 
kindly give me credit for subscription to the Regaster 
until January, 1908, according to your previous liberal 
terms. The fact that Iama year behind is not a comment 
on my method of doing business, but is a result of the 
socio-economic condition of those engaged in forcing on 
the world ideas and things which the world is not inter- 
ested in sufficiently to pay for at usual rates. Hence the 
confusions: Will it ever be so? Yes, I guess it will, 
while we have an order of social-economic conditions, 
and of complacent belief therein, according to which it is 
generally admitted that it is right to get the highest 
possible paygfor all sorts of material things; but, for the 
things of mind and character and spirit, if a man has any- 
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thing to offer, he must sell it for half or a quarter of what 
other men of like caliber get for like or less effort. And 
this has for centuries been held up as a higher morality 
on the part of the men who do it. But the fact is it is 
not only sentimentalism on the part of the men who 
practise it, but it is actually immoral and pernicious in 
its influence on the people at large. Meanwhile, on the 
way to that far-off blessed day of better conditions, why 
could we not have a partial present remedy in a preachers’ 
union that would raise the estimate of their services by 
resistance to the public mood? And would not many 
other benefits accrue? It might prove one of the very 
best means of liberalizing the clergy by getting them 
together in a common interest. They might drop the 
emphasis on old dogmas in their enthusiasm over better- 
ing present conditions, beginning as all the rest of the 
world does, and as is the first law of nature, by bettering 
their own in order to be better. able to better others. 
Brother clergymen, do we not all admit that co- 
operation is one of the first and highest laws of the higher 
life of the world? Do we not realize that religion has 
urged it for centuries? Do we not see that in business 
and all other realms men have adopted this teaching of 
religion (alas! yet on too narrow lines)? Do we not see 
that it is least of all adopted by the profession that has 
most urged it? Is it not time to practise what we have 
been preaching,—to form unions by which to give force 
to that for which we chiefly stand, to consult and raise 
the standard-of our work, and to unitedly get for it a 
more just reward? DUREN J. H. Warp. 
Fort CoLiins, Cor. 


Fellowship Sunday. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I second what Rev. William Channing Brown has 
said in regard to a ‘‘Fellowship Sunday” to be observed 
in all our churches? Some of us prefer to call this Sun- 
day ‘‘Association Day”’; but, whatever the chosen name, 
the idea should claim the loyal interest of all our churches. 
The co-operation of the Sunday-school, the Alliance, and 
the Young People’s Union with the church, in making 
such a Sunday a success, will create new interest in every 
department. ‘To all will come a clearer vision, a larger 
understanding of our missionary work, and an impetus 
to generous giving. 

The service planned for ‘‘Fellowship Sunday” centres 
about the missionary work of our American Unitarian 
Association; but its success will mean not only new en- 
thusiasm for our Association, but added zeal for our 
Sunday School Society, our National Alliance, and our 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

The waiting opportunities for missionary service call 
upon each church and each individual to devise means 
of increasing the resources to meet the growing needs. 
Our American Unitarian Association is the chief organ 
of our missionary enterprise. Allied organizations have 
their own large opportunities of missionary service and 
their special claim upon the co-operation of our churches. 
It is good to interest our young people in this work, and 
to enlist them in some active service for the spread of 
our liberal faith. I shall be glad indeed if the obser- 
vance of ‘‘Fellowship Sunday” (which is ‘‘Association 
Day” in its larger meaning) results in definite plans for 
serving mankind by increasing our missionary resources. 


‘The ancient barriers disappear ; 
Down bow the mountains high; 
The sea-divided shores draw near 
In a world’s unity.” 
CLARA B. BRATLEY. 
CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, BOSTON. : 
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The Brown Mummers. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER. 


I suspect the rocks of feeling: 
See those mummers by the shore! 
Yes; they practise double-dealing, 
Those brown mummers by the shore. 


Oh! I watched them while they waited,— 
While the tide was round them wheeling, — 
For the wave to wash them o’er,— 
Flash its cool, wet, dripping fingers, 
With the touch that slips and lingers, 
Through their sea-weed beards all lank, 
Drooping down their stolid chins,— 
Though they seemed to stare all blank,— 
Stricken stony for their sins,— 
Yet with yearning were they kneeling, 
Praying Love with hearts unsated, 
Craving Life forever more! 
And, when all the tide was reeling 
Passionate on them, then, I saw 
’ How their beards wagged, how they laughed, 
Great draughts of uncaution quaffed, 
And were glad to be unstable, 
All unmoored and all unable 
To pretend the fixed is law! 


I suspect the rocks of feeling 
All Life’s unrest to the core, 
I suspect of double-dealing 
Those brown mummers by the shore. 


Why the Pope has Failed. 


BY A CATHOLIC PROTESTANT. 


If we want to know why the pope has failed in his 
conflict with the French government, we get some light 
from two of his obedient supporters, one of them the 
distinguished French author, the late Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére of Paris, the other Archbishop O’Connell of Boston. 

Mr. Brunetiére, who has just passed away, has been 
recognized as one of the élite of the Catholic Church in 
France. For years he was the editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. For some years inclined to independent 
and progressive speculation in religion and philosophy, 
he was by a reactionary mental movement carried back 
into the Roman Catholic Church. In the present French 
crisis he felt the force of two opposing tendencies. A 
democrat in politics, and always seeking to defend the 
capacity of the Catholic Church to adjust itself to demo- 
cratic government, he suddenly found himself confronted 
by the autocratic, hierarchical tendencies of Rome. He 
was one of the twenty-three eminent Catholic laymen 
of France who urged the bishops to accept the new 
separation law and to organize under it. They showed 
clearly enough to people of ordinary intelligence that 
neither the rights of property nor the rights of conscience 
of the French Catholics were abridged or endangered. 
The bishops saw it with equal clearness after this en- 
lightened exposition, and voted to accept the law. The 
pope, however, failed to avail himself of the light he 
might have had from this galaxy of French priests and 
laymen, and fell back upon the fiction of his infallibility. 
He rejected the proffered advice, and adopted the medi- 
eval policy of Pius IX., declaring with him that the 
doctrine of the separation of Church and State is a per- 
nicious error. One reason, therefore, why the pope has 
failed is because of this very superstition that he is 
un-fail-able. Of course it is conceivable that under 
certain circumstances the pope might be right and the 
36,000,000 of French people wrong; but, when we 
consider that in this crisis the government has been sus- 
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tained by the vast majority of the people and its action 
justified by the most eminent laymen of France, the 
chances are 36,000,000 to 1 that the pope is wrong. 

The pope’s mistake has revealed a radical defect in 
the organization of the Roman Catholic Church : it 
has no adequate provision for utilizing the intelligence, 
the conscience, and wisdom of the Catholic laity. It 1s 
quite evident that the twenty-three laymen mentioned 
knew much more in regard to the situation in France than 
the pope, and were much better fitted to advise him than 
the knot of Jesuits at the Vatican. When the pope rejected 
their advice, he did it at his own cost and at the cost of 
the Catholic Church. In arbitrarily setting aside the 
judgment of his best cousellors, his costly error has 
furnished a new proof of the superiority of the govern- 
ment of those churches which, if not wholly congrega- 
tional, are able at least to admit laymen to an authorita- 
tive voice in their control. This is especially true in 
all matters which relate to the material, financial, and 
corporate interests of any church or sect. In the Church 
as in the State democracy is better than autocracy. 

Although Mr. Brunetiére as a loyal Catholic was obliged 
to submit to the arbitrary authority of the pope, he 
was not absolutely silenced: the Revue des Deux Mondes 
still voiced his opinions. The last number of that 
review for which he was responsible points out with 
an unerring accuracy which the pope might covet the 
weakness and failure of the papal policy. Mr. Brunetiére 
calls attention to the conciliatory attitude of Mr. Briand, 
the French Minister of Education, the main exponent 
of the Separation bill. He points out that, if the pope 
does not wish to avail himself of the law of 1905 enacted 
to protect the property of the churches, worship can be 
held under the law of 1881, which regulates the holding 
of public meetings. Many of the bishops were ready 
to organize under this law. The archbishops of Toulouse 
and Bordeaux took the advance and gave instructions 
to their curates to make the declaration demanded by 
the government, but all at once orders came from Rome 
interdicting it. No explanations of this action were given. 
The pope cannot be expected of course to explain his 
authority: it is enough that he chooses to exercise it. 
But his summary action awakened reflections, and the 
most conspicuous of all the reviews of France in trying 
to make a rational defence of the action of the pope finds 
itself baffled. 

““Among the numerous observations which these 
incidents suggest there are two which particularly 
impress us, and we shall content ourselves with express- 
ing them. Why do the instructions from Rome always 
come late and come when a portion of the clergy have 
thought that they could accept other conditions? Why 
are these instructions always negative? Why does not 
the pope, after having showed what must not be done, 
say what ought to be done? Why does he light up the 
path only when it is partly travelled, and why does he 
illumine it behind and never before?” 

These are significant questions, not written coldly 
from some neutral height of observation, but ‘revealing 
the poignant disappointment of a devout Catholic that 
the pope failed to do what he might have done to avert 
the deadlock. A Protestant naturally echoes the question 
of Mr. Brunetiére and asks, What is the value of in- 
fallibility which is always negative and tardy? 

The Revue des Deux Mondes points out that ‘‘after 
the discourse of Mr. Briand every one is in accord in 
believing that the Church can live outside of the law 
of 1905; but can it live outside of and independent 
of all laws? It does not do this anywhere else, not even 
in the most liberal countries in the world,—America 
for example. If the question concerned simply the spir- 
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itual authority of the Church, we would be the, {first 
to maintain that it should rest full, entire, absolute; 
but the Church in this world has a body as well as a 
soul, and for this reason it ought not to sever itself 
from certain conditions of existence, material and tem- 
poral, which depend upon the legislation of each country.” 

The question is pertinent, Why should Catholics 
ask for greater privileges and prerogatives in France than 
they have elsewhere? Questions of conscience aside, 
why should Catholics be obliged to ask the consent of 
a foreign potentate before they are at liberty to obey the 
laws of the country in which they dwell?- Evidently 
the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes had reached the 
conclusion which the French government has reached, 
that the pope is not infallible concerning the principles 
or the interpretation of French law. Whatever authority 
he may have with reference to the world to come, his 
authority as a temporal sovereign is forever gone. The 
pope has failed because he has not yet learned a lesson 
which the people of France have now got by heart. 

Archbishop O’Connell of Boston, in his recent address 
at Fanueil Hall, said, ‘‘Had the pope the physical means 
to defend his rights in the case, she [France] would 
never have dared such an open affront and public breach 
of faith.” This is another reason why the pope has 
failed: his main weapons in the past have been physical, 
not moral or intellectual. Authority, not reason, has 
been the law of the Roman Catholic Church. In an 
age when reason is coming to be the chief arbiter, and 
when unreasonable authority must submit to its higher 
and clearer decisions, the Church of Rome is disarmed. 
Its physical weapons, its swords and bayonets, the 
symbols and instruments of its temporal authority, 
have been wrested from its grasp. If the Catholic 
Church cannot prosper, if it cannot defend its dogmas 
and principles without them, its claim to authority cannot 
save it from decay. It has already lost the allegiance 
of millions of people in France because it refuses to be 
rational, because it substitutes credulity for faith. 

We cannot regret that the pope has failed because 
Garibaldi in the interests of liberty made an end of what 
was left of the legions of the pope. Archbishop O’Con- 
nell will get little sympathy from lovers of peace and 
light. Fortunately there is a small but brave and de- 
vout band of Catholics who do not ask for the sword or the 
spear by which to defend the principles of their religion, 
and who are trying to adjust their church to the light of 
to-day. They have a tremendous task. Will they 
succeed? If they do, it will be because the moral vic- 
tories of history have forced the Church to lay aside 
its carnal weapons and to fight the battles of to-day 
with weapons which are ethical and spiritual. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


From Rome. 


BYa Sion. 


This letter is a story-teller. What is worse, its stories 
have been stolen; and, worse still, stolen from other 
thieves. Whether they are true or false, history or 
imaginings, is not positively affirmed. Some antiquarians 
accept them in substance as they stand, others only 
with grains. Let me hope that your readers may find 
them readable. 

In the time of Nero there lived here in Rome another 
Simon than Simon Peter. He was a native of a village 
in Samaria called Gitten. He did in nowise agree with 
‘Simon whose surname was Peter.’’ Instead, he vio- 
lently opposed him. ‘The greater attention and following 
the apostle secured, the more madly and fanatically 
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he strove to discredit him. He was a sorcerer, and could 
do things most wonderful, ‘‘being skilled in the secrets 
of nature.” He could levitate at will, like the famous 
spiritualistic medium of nineteenth century. He needed 
no balloon or airship to carry him skyward. He made 
no pretence to direct communication with disembodied 
human spirits, but with the Spirit Eternal, of all men 
the Father. As all such persons do, he found his crowd 
of gaping believers, and one day, when Simon Peter 
seemed to have many attending to his gospel teaching, 
this Simon the Sorcerer made an ominous threat. He 
declared that he would go up into heaven, and report 
to God his Father the conduct of those Romans who 
were abandoning their ancestral religion for the delusion 
called the religion of the Lord Christ. His day and hour 
being fixed for this aérial journey, a great throng assem- 
bled all along the Via Sacra to witness his ascent. He 
actually began to go up. But Peter began to pray that 
God would unmask the impostor before all the people, 
and (to quote the apostle’s words) ‘“‘to let him fall without 
great wnjury to las lambs.” ‘This prayer, so humane in its 
spirit, was granted. Simon dropped heavily upon the 
lava pavement, and his right leg was broken in three 
places. They carried him off upon a stretcher, and not 
long after, but not in Rome, he died. But this is by no 
means all. In the hour of the sorcerer’s discomfiture 
Peter’s feet, as he prayed his fervent, effectual prayer, 
left a miraculously stereotyped impression upon the stone 
pavement of the Sacred Way. This remained as a testi- 
mony to many succeeding generations. They were on 
view in the Forum from the first century to the fourteenth. 
On rainy days one might have seen pilgrims making the 
sign of the cross with or drinking the water from these 
holy apostolic footprints. In 1375 the stone upon which 
they were impressed was removed from the Forum to the 
church of S. Francesca Romano and inserted in the wall 
near the tomb of Gregory the Great, where they may be 
seen at the present day. This discomfiture of Simon 
the Sorcerer played no small part in the conversion of 
the Roman populace to the rising faith. The story has 
never lost its popularity. There are, of course, differing 
versions of it. In one not only Peter, but Paul, undo the 
impostor in the eyes of all the people. Sometimes too 
we have ‘‘knee-prints” instead of ‘‘footprints.” It is 
believed, however, that Paul was not brought into the 
story until about the end of the third century. Up to 
that time Peter was able to deal with the deceiver, as 
it were, single-handed. No doubt the whole tale is one of 
many similar ones told in the fourth century to interest, 
confirm, and edify the lower classes, who still were some- 
times wavering between pagan and Christian modes of 
thought and worship. 

Here is another story, not religious and of much later 
date. In 1620 there lived on the Esquiline, in almost 
imperial state, the Marchesi de Palombaro. She was in- 
terested in necromancy, the philosopher’s stone, and 
perpetual motion. So was Christina, Queen of Sweden. 
To pursue experiments in these occult sciences the queen 
took up her abode here in Rome, and, with the marchesi, 
devoted herself, with all the expert help she could com- 
mand, to alchemy. One day a youth presented himself 
to the queen. He asked permission to work in her 
laboratory, that he might investigate the making of gold. 
Obtaining’this permission, he, after a few days, again came 
before the queen. He told her that he must go in search 
of a certain plant. It was an essential ingredient in the 
making of gold. He had, however, two vases of dis- 
tilled liquor which he wished deposited in some safe 
hiding-place which could be locked with two keys, one of 
which she should keep and he the other. When this liquor 
in the two vases received the herb he sought, it would 
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become gold. This being granted by her majesty, he 
departed. Some time elapsed without any tidings of 
him. The queen, at first impatient, became irritated, 
thought herself deluded, and caused the hiding-place to 
be opened, when, wonderful to behold! the liquor in one 
vase had solidified into gold, and that in the other into 
silver! 

This story has its sequel. The husband of the marchesi 
was himself an alchemist. Hearing how the queen had 
allowed so great a master of the art to escape without 
imparting to her his secret, he took her severely to task. 
But some time after he found himself open to the same 
reproach. Looking out into his famous gardens one 
morning, he saw an unknown person carefully examining 
the ground, as if searching for some particular plant. This 
strange person told the servants, sent to question him, 
that he was in quest of an herb of marvellous virtue, that 
he knew how interested the marquis was in the art of 
making gold, and that he wished to show him that the 
work, though difficult, was not impossible. Eagerly 
the marquis embraced this hope. He welcomed the 
stranger, provided him with all he required, and watched 
his proceedings. He saw him dry and pulverize the 
mysterious herb found in the garden, saw him throw 
it into the crucible filled with the already prepared liquor. 
Then he received the promise that next morning the great 
secret should be revealed to him. But next morning the 
wonder-worker was nowhere to be found. The door of 
his room was forced. The adjoining laboratory was 
entered, and there, from a broken crucible, had flowed 
across the floor a long stream of purest gold! In addition 
a roll of parchment lay upon the table, informing the eager 
marquis of wise things that did not, however, reveal the 
secret of making the gold. He was told, instead, ‘‘If 
thou sittest, thou advancest not,” and, also, ‘‘You can 
purchase with your wealth a spurious nobility, but not 
true wisdom.” 

There is also this further story of a pope outwitted by 
one of his cardinals. It was at a time when the Jews 
in Rome were enduring one of the severer phases of their 
age-long persecutions, when at the yearly carnival they 
were, for almost any offence, burned at the stake. Pope 
Sixtus V., having heard that the young Duke of Parma 
had for some time been intimate with a Jewess, ordered 
his arrest. On his confession that the report was correct, 
the pope ordered him sentenced to death. As the fixed 
moment for the execution approached, all the most power- 
ful intercessions having failed, the young duke’s uncle, 
Cardinal Farnese, caused all the clocks of the Vatican 
to be put back except that in the pope’s private room. 
Then, just at the fatal moment, he entered the audience 
room to make a final appval for mercy. The pope was 
determined not to be moved. But, looking at his clock, 
seeing that the hour had struck, and thinking that all was 
now over, glad, too, to be rid of the tiresome cardinal, he 
finally said, ‘‘I grant the pardon, provided it be not already 
too late.’ The cardinal rushed to the prison, where the 
executioner was waiting for the fatal hour to strike, and 
saved his nephew. The stratagem was of course dis- 
covered, but not until the young Duke of Parma was 
beyond the reach of the papal police. 

The last story this letter may tell is that of the beauti- 
ful and celebrated little lake of Nemi, of its religion, 
and the remarkable finds of recent years in its depths. 
From the days of Marcus Aurelius this sheet of water, 
lying in one of the craters of the Alban Hills, has been 
associated with the worship of Diana, the same who 
was so great at Ephesus, whose worship indeed was wide- 
spread in Asia and elsewhere long before Rome was. 
Readers of Renan’s dramas will recall ‘‘The Priest of 
Nemi.” The tradition too is familiar, that the rigid law 
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of Diana’s temple by the Lake of Nemi was that no one 
could be elected high-priest unless he had, with his own 
hands, slain his predecessor,—a system of promotion 
by murder, the man who obtained the distinguished 
position always knowing how he would be deprived of it. 
Now for centuries the great families, owning the now 
beautiful but once rough volcanic country that surrounds 
this ‘‘Mirror of Diana,’’ as the lake is sometimes called, 
have heard of, and believed in, two ships lying at its 
bottom. Fishermen and peasants were always telling 
of these large and mysterious wrecks. Imagination 
fastened upon them. Curiosity rose from time to time 
to determination. For the last four hundred and seventy- 
five years thousands and thousands of pounds have been 
expended in efforts to bring these long-sunken craft from 
the depth of something over a hundred feet. Every 
attempt, though a failure, only increased the mystery 
and the wonder. Just enough fragments were brought 
up by divers and mechanical contrivances to heighten 
the interest in these sunken vessels. A century, some- 
times three centuries, would pass, and then another ex- 
periment would be made. But always the conviction 
grew into a clearer certainty of two remarkable ships 
down in the depths, so strong as to resist all attempts 
either to float or to demolish them. Prelates and engineers 
and fishermen, combining, succeeded only in bringing up 
fragments, which always filled them with marvel and 
admiration. At length, however, during the last cen- 
tury, it was made clear how astonishingly wonderful 
these vessels are. The smaller one is almost as large as an 
Atlantic liner of fifty years ago. Yet the little lake is 
scarcely a mile in diameter. The larger one, not yet fully 
explored, has beams more than eighty feet in length. Be- 
tween the two perpendiculars it measures two hundred 
and fifty feet, its beam about sixty feet. But no Atlantic 
liner yet can boast such palatial artistic fittings and adorn- 
ings. Marvellous to our eyes indeed would be the sight 
of a deck paved in mosaic, with dishes of porphyry and 
serpentine not thicker than a quarter of an inch, framed 
in lines of enamel, green and red and white and gold,— 
very beautiful indeed, as the samples of it I saw in the 
National Museum a day or two ago declare. The 
parapets and railings, too, were cast in metal and heavily 
gilded. Fountains played amidships, fed by pipes 
marked, one with the name of Tiberius and the other with 
that of Caligula. Besides this the divers of 1895 brought 
to light six strong mooring rings of solid bronze, ex- 
quisitely beautiful in moulding and in finish. They 
may be seen in the National Museum in a room devoted 
to fragments of the ship in the Lake of Nemi. The heads 
of two wolves and of two lions, each with a ring in its 
mouth large enough and strong enough to hold an ocean 
steamer’s cable, as well as the finely wrought head of 
Medusa,—these alone are worth a visit to this museum. 
But there is very much more in this most marvellous 
Nemi find,—brooches, bracelets, rings, chains of gold, 
thick set with precious stones,—here in great profusion 
and in various designs,—all brought up from vessels 
built perhaps in the forties or fifties of the first century 
of our era, and sunk nobody knows how or when! What 
were such ships built for? Probably for the ceremonial 
worship of the great goddess Diana, for savage orgies and 
human sacrifices at the hand of the man who had shed 
man’s blood, and whose blood by man was to be shed. All 
these precious gems and ornaments of gold were votive 
offerings at Diana’s shrine, perhaps kept, for greater 
safety, moored out upon the surface of her watery 
“mirror.” Such, at least, is a reasonable conjecture. 

I want to add that these, and many another tale, may 
be found imbedded in the various volumes of that en- 
thusiastic and successful revealer of the Romes of other 
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days, the distinguished archeologist, Prof. Rodolfo 
Lanciani,—volumes no one intending to visit Rome 
can afford to leave unread. 


Sea-turn. 


I left a friend, but, when I came again, 

I found a stranger, clad in friendly guise; 

So on a summer night, the instant rain 

Treads on the sea-turn, faced with sharp surmise. 


I left a shepherd, tending flocks of thoughts; 
I found a judge who sheared them till they bled; 
What sudden turn of chance, what spur exhorts 
This alien hither-drawn where famine led? 

—Lilhian Shuman Dreyfus. 


The Liberal Church in American Life.* 


BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. President and Fellow-members,—You will notice 
some marked differences between my address and Dr. 
Eliot’s, certainly as to our methods. For instance, he 
remarked to me day before yesterday that as yet he had 
given no thought to his talk for this evening, while I have 
known for the last three weeks what I wanted to say, and 
have been in a constant state of anxiety as to whether 
the subject as finally announced would fit my speech. 
It does very well, but I think, with the permission of our 
executive committee, I will transpose, and, instead of 
speaking to you upon ‘‘The Liberal Church in American 
Life,’”’ I will make a twenty-minute plea for a little more 
American Life in the Liberal Church. 

We develop our religious tendencies, as we do our minds 
or our bodies, by exercise, and I suggest that the exercise 
be a little more regular. There is no general lack of en- 
thusiasms in the lives of our active men, each one has two 
or three; and the question is, should not a greater propor- 
tion of these be directed toward religious development? 
We admire an enthusiast, be he an Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, or Baptist, and I express the opinion that we ought 
to have more enthusiasm, and to the extent that we make 
an earnest effort to increase our numbers, not so much 
because of what the numbers may do for Unitarianism, 
as for what Unitarianism may do for the numbers. 

There is no reason why we should have our religion so 
much in the abstract. Many of us neither think of it or 
talk of it quite naturally. 

What do men talk of as they casually come together ? 
Business is a common and interesting theme, also proper 
and beneficial. Have you ever noticed how quickly 
two college men will reach a common ground of sympathy, 
and, if by chance of the same alumni, give evidences of 
almost immediate affection? We also naturally talk of 
politics, with possibly some preliminary sparring in order 
to ‘‘draw out” the other fellow. Perhaps we are not 
wholly satisfied with all its workings but still believe that 
our party is, upon the whole, all right. We possibly feel 
as did the landlord in this case. A traveller, forced to 
spend a week in a city of notoriously bad hotels, selected 
the one that seemed the most attractive and frankly 
asked the landlord if his was the best hotel in town, re- 
ceiving this reply, ‘‘Well, I do not know as I could quite 
claim that it is the best, but it is not as bad as the 
others.” 

Why do we not talk of our religion naturally? Perhaps 
we have not acquired the habit because of memories of 
our youth when old theologies were more in evidence, 
theologies the busy people did not understand or did not 
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care for, and we recall that usually those who talked re- 
ligion were those who mostly ‘‘enjoyed poor health.” 

But our faith is natural and should in no way inter- 
fere with an active life in the professions,in business, in 
politics, or with any reputable ambitions. 

As I ask your consideration of a more direct, and in- 
dividual, interest in affairs of the church, I am sure it will 
be expected that I shall urge a more constant attendance 
at its services, and surely regularity in this direction is 
one of the very best means of assistance. But I am not 
especially well qualified to speak upon this subject, as I 
am not well informed as to the reasons why men remain 
away. In our parish the conspicuous man is he who fails 
to appear at the Sunday morning service. We have a 
sort of method about it: first of all we go, and then, if the 
sermon is a good one we remain to talk it over, even con- 
fessing our approval to the minister, thus causing after 
each service a congestion in the broad aisle. When one 
wishes to be away for several Sundays he reports, as in 
a recent case which I will use as an illustration. One of 
our members,—I would be pleased to mention his name 
if in good form to do so thus publicly, but I will state 
that he is the publisher of the Christian Register, 
although as I understand it this is not his chief source 
of income,—well, he wished for excellent reasons to be away 
for several Sundays, and so,stated to the pastor. Do you | 
think this man was scolded? Not at all: permission was 
promptly and freely given, and with this pleasing testi- 
mony: ‘‘It is all right, and you need never come to church 
again unless you wish to. I can do nothing more for you 
as you are a finished product.”’ 

For the church and its connections the cost to us, in 
my opinion, is but little in proportion to the gain. There 
is nothing in this world free but opportunity. We have the 
privileges of music, art, the sciences and nature; but we 
do not possess them until we experience them, and this 
not without cost of time, of study, of self-sacrifice, and of 
money. It seems to me. it is so with experienced re- 
ligion. 

But I am frequently informed by some well-intentioned 
friend that in his church there is nothing to be done, the 
minister and two or three others having all the say and 
doing all the work. ‘There could be no more conclusive 
evidence that there is something to be done. There is 
such a difference in the attitude of the young man who is 
seeking a position and the one who is looking for work, 
and such a difference in our church life as to whether 
we are satisfied with comfort or anxious to help. 

May I make a few suggestions? Let the church be 
opened whenever there is the slightest cause. I wish they 
were all openallthe time. How about the finances? One 
man told me their system was all right and had been in 
operation twenty-five years. Fancy a financial system of 
that age that could not be improved! I favor an efficient 
board of trustees serving as a committee on finance, having 
in charge the property and the raising of all funds, but with 
no other duties. In every parish there are the charities, 
but in most cases the individual gifts are greater than 
gifts through the church. Why not a selection of worthy 
objects and all combine, giving in unison and thus benefit- 
ing charities, church and people? It may be useless for me 
to ask you to take a class in Sunday-school, but most of 
you might render service by talking to the boys. From 
out of your experience there is very much that you could 
say and find an eager lot of boys to listen. Why not try 
it once, and, if it works well, onceagain? We should have 
an intimate friendship with our minister: it is his due and 
will usually result in mutual benefit. He should know 
the personalities of those to whom he is to preach. We 
would not expect a doctor to cure us if unwilling to in- 
form him as to our symptoms, or a lawyer to win our 
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suit if we had concealed from him”the important facts in 
the case. 

I now ask for your personal interest in our national or- 
ganization. Iask you to take my word for something which 
is not always understood, largely because the members of 
our faith do not take the necessary time in which to be 
well informed. Our American Unitarian Association is 
well organized, the equipment and machinery are excellent, 
and our opportunities are varied and many. At the 
present time the possibilities of the wide-spreading in- 
fluences of our work are quite unusual, and I assure you 
that “business is good” at 25 Beacon Street. ‘The distribu- 
tion of our funds is accomplished with great care, they are 
not given for the asking, but they are bestowed as promptly 
and freely asis consistent with our conservative judgment. 

The executive officers I can speak of as one who has a 
right to do so from continuous personal knowledge. The 
president is very resourceful, very efficient and devoted 
to the work; the secretary is deeply interested, earnest 
and capable; the treasurer—well I know of no one who 
could do his work better, and we are certainly most 
fortunate in this official. 

I ask you all to increase your knowledge of, which will 
also mean your interest in, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, particularly that you may have no doubt of 
its high standing or abundant results. 

I always hesitate to use percentages in an address of 
this character; but when we are considering what we are 
to give they are significant. Suppose we should say that 
we would give to our church and its connections five per 
cent. of our time! That isnot very much, we think ; but out 
of every week of one hundred and twelve it would be five 
and one-half hours. I wonder how many of usdoit. If 
we would give this much, it would mean more than five 
per cent. of benefit to our community and to ourselves. 
The church does not want all our money; but suppose 
we should every one—I say every one—give five per cent. 
of our income to the cause, that would leave us ninety- 
five per cent. for necessities and a few luxuries; and 
think what it would mean to the church! And if the 
American Unitarian Association could get about two per 
cent. out of the five it would not now, or ever, be necessary 
to make a special effort to raise one hundred and fifty 

thousand dollars. 

Finally, is it not quite an easy matter to accept the 
doctrine of ‘‘personal preference”? But, when so doing, 
do we not approach to a condition of actual danger? 

* At one of our recent meetings the subject of ‘“The Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath” was ably discussed. At the close 
of a most interesting address one of the speakers made 
an assertion to this effect, ‘‘The final decision must be 
made by each man upon a basis of spending his Sabbath 
in such a manner as will result in making of himself a 
better man.” ‘This was well expressed and met with our 
approval and applause. But is there not the possibility 
that we shall confound inclination, comfort, refinement, 
and laziness with virtue? I recently invited a friend to 
attend our morning service and to be our guest at dinner. 
He came to dinner, and, with an apology which always 
under such circumstances seems necessary, explained 
that, when ready to start he discovered what a beautiful 
morning it was, and concluded he should be a better man 
if instead of attending church he should walk from his 
home tomine. He really believed it, and then he remained 
in the house all the afternoon. Did this man havea reason 
or an excuse? 

In the line of personal preference we may easily believe 
that we shall be better if we refrain from activity in politics. 
No doubt, doing so, we may have loftier thoughts, less 
causes for anger, live more at peace with all men; but this 
is not being better, it is only feeling better. 
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Let us acknowledge our responsibilities and obligations ; 
they certainly exist. Do we ever fully realize the value 
of our church associations? Take a membership in this 
club: there is a group of men over there who have sat to- 
gether at these meetings for twenty years; there is an- 
other group who have been friends for thirty years; 
and are not some of our best friends our church friends? 
Have you ever analyzed and discovered what is the actual 
value of a genuine friend? ; 

Let usbe fair. This is our faith: no one is doing his share, 
no one can do his share. Shall we not give of ourselves 
and of our means more fairly in proportion to what we 
have received, and do receive, and will receive? 


The Forward Movement. 


BY KENNETH E. EVANS. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars are asked for 
as our year’s contribution to the missionary box. And we 
have been clearly told the specific ways in which that 
sum can be used, which information is of great practical 
help in raising the money. But, then, why should we 
give it? 

‘“““Why? Why the other fellow gave a million one 
year and’— I know it, dear friend; but what of it? 
Because my neighbor invests in copper stock or builds 
a cathedral as long as Dr. Slicer’s camel (namely, 9 
miles 8 feet), must I? ‘‘But it looks well to”—A matter 
of looks is it!—‘‘to say that last year we showed our zeal 
by’”— Zeal for what? 

‘“‘For our denomination of course.’”’ Pardon me, is 
it merely a matter of party loyalty? However, go on. 
‘‘By increasing the number of our field agents and build- 
ing so many new’— Ah, here we are again! Why 
should we increase them or be zealous to erect new 
churches at this place or that? Is it simply to gratify 
our denominational vanity, by making a stir in the world 
and becoming able to say, ‘‘We are equalled by few and 
excelled by none’? If so, how much easier to close up 
our churches and become Catholics at once! Then we 
could quote figures. Yet, after all, are numbers the 
main thing? While is the satisfaction of such a pride 
quite worth the pecuniary sacrifice demanded? Would 
we not indeed’ benefit ourselves more by using the money 
to, say, buy new dishes for our church kitchens ? 

And now, lest I be misunderstood and accused of in- 
difference (often one of the deadly sins), let me hasten to 
express my hearty sympathy with the spirit and aim 
of the appeal which has gone forth,—‘‘One hundred 
and fifty thousand for missions.”” Amen! nonetheless. 
Well, is there not danger that in enumerating the reasons 
for raising that sum we may sometimes overlook the 
prime motive for missionary endeavor,—the prime source 
of missionary efficiency? Why, once more, should we 
give the money? To satisfy ecclesiastical pride? Rival 
some other fellowship? Or must it not be, after all, 
and most of all, because we ourselves sincerely appre- 
ciate the worth of Unitarian churches in our own home 
towns, believe in them for ourselves, and so as lovers 
of humanity are eager to extend their benefits and their 
message to others? ‘Who gives himself with his purse 
feeds three,” we are told. To apply it here, will that 
one hundred and fifty thousand accomplish half we dream 
if with it does not go a deep religious enthusiasm, born 
of our personal devotion to the moral and spiritual ideals 
for which our churches are supposed to stand, and our 
personal consciousness of the value of the ministrations 
of those churches to our own lives? Indeed, churches 
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alive to the moral needs of the hour, services where more 
than the proverbial ‘‘two or three” are gathered for com- 
mon worship and mutual inspiration, men and women 
positively consecrated to the service of all that is high 
and noble, are these not essential, at home, as grand 
object-lessons for the use of our workers afield? Yea, 
as the chief justification for their going forth at all? 
Given them, however, ‘‘soul conviction,” moral earnest- 
ness, lofty idealism, a loyalty that is not so much a super- 
ficial loyalty to a thing or a name, but a heart-deep loyalty 
to a life and a faith and a cause, then who shall set 
bounds to our missionary activity? Afield and at home, 
in the West and in New England, there is room enough, 
need enough. Need of what? Of new Unitarian 
churches? Yes, ofttimes, and of many other things toward 
which Unitarian churches new and old may aid. For 
what is ‘‘Unitarianism’”? Merely a theological cult? 
A revised and milder version of the old tradition? Or 
a purely intellectual affair? To some it may be one of 
these. But to others—the writer among them—it rep- 
resents a phase or part of that religion of to-day and to- 
morrow,—that religion of humanity of which Shelley 
sang, and Mazzini and Louis Blanc and Parker prophe- 
sied ; that religion which cares less about the precise ren- 
dering or origin of ancient manuscripts and creeds than 
about the beautifying and perfecting in justice and in 
love of our individual and social life. Not so much, then, 
a revival of the old theology, but a revival of selfishness 
and its brood, is to us the thing to be feared; not so 
much ecclesiastical discrimination, but race prejudice 
and caste pride. We are less anxious that every one 
shall repeat the same formulas or be versed in the same 
scriptures than that we and they shall heed and live the 
gospel of the divine brotherhood in industry and politics, 
and in society generally. To this end we believe our 
Unitarian churches may, should, serve as rallying-points 
for free spirits; as altars of a faith whose God is not 
““everywhere and nowhere,” but is present here and now; 
as training schools for young men and women to whom 
the Unitarian name shall be a symbol! of freedom and 
fraternity, and faith in the divine possibilities of man. 
Believing this, we would give and would urge others 
to give, that thus the ministry of our faith may be broad- 
ened, its message given wider utterance, its ideals pre- 
sented more vividly, realized more fully from East to 
West,—yea, that thus ‘‘the good cause throughout all 
lands” may be advanced a step nearer toward that 
triumph we have seen in our dreams. 

Yours, for the one hundred and fifty thousand mis- 
sionary fund. 

CHICOPEE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The entire*object of true education is to make people 
not only do the right thing, but enjoy, the right thing.— 
Ruskin. 


wt 


Forget the things behind, look forward to the things 
before. ‘The wisdom of a divine life lies hid in this prin- 


ciple.—Robertson. 
st 


We reap what we sow; but nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and 
fruit that springs from no planting of ours.—George Eliot. 


ed 


He is not wise who discards a happier to-day for fear lest 
it be taken from him on the morrow. Let us wait until 
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the hour has been sounded. Till then each one do his 
work. The hour will sound at last: let us not waste our 
time in seeking it on the dial of time.—Maeterlinck. 


J 


For all that God in mercy sends; 
For health and children, home and friends; 
For comfort in the time of need; 
For every kindly word and deed; 
For happy thoughts and holy talk; 
For guidance in our daily walk,— 
For everything give thanks! 
\ — Selected. 


Che Pulpit. 


Our Personal Relations with Christ. 


BY REV. C. T. BILLINGS. 


And when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.—Mavtt. ii. ro. 


The joy of the magi was not in the star, but in its 
guiding power. It was to reveal the object and impulse 
of their long search. It was to lead them to the Christ 
himself. 

There is a Jewish tone in all these myths referring to 
the birth of Jesus. The wise men were looking for him 
that was born King of the Jews, and it was the report of 
this kingship that troubled Herod. It was the cety 
of David to which the shepherds were directed to go by 
the heavenly host, and it was the salvation of Israel 
that Simeon felt was assured when he saw the Lord’s 
Anointed. 

Further in these myths there is nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the child that suggests his greatness. It 
is the star or the angel or the vision that instructs these 
men. It is only when we turn to the apocryphal Gospels 
—those which the Church never admitted as a part 
of the true Bible—that we find a heavenly light radiat- 
ing from the place, other songs of angels, or the words 
of wisdom which even then fell from his lips. 

Nothing of the nower of his personality which Philip 
and Nathaniel felt so strongly and which Nicodemus 
was to acknowledge so openly is to be found in these 
myths relating to Christ’s birth. 

Yet there is something in the myth which appeals to 
us, something in the joy of the magi that reflects our 
own, something in the power of the personality that 
stirs us; and this is because the power of his personality 
is still so strong. It casts a charm on all that we as- 
sociate with his life. 

And yet in some ways the power of his personality 
is not so well understood and appreciated in these mod- 
ern days. Our views of life are so impersonal, and our 
interests centre rather in results than in the men and 
women that have made them possible. The picture 
interests the modern world more than the painter, 
the music more than the composer, the poem than the 
poet. So long as the work is done, what matter who 
does it? We do not know who wrote the Twenty- 
third Psalm, but ignorance of its source detracts nothing 
from its power or beauty. The work, not the workman, 
interests us. 

This is the tendency of our day. The multiplication 
of machinery has robbed all work of that stamp of per- 
sonality which was so deeply iinpressed upon it in earlier 
days. The personal pride that men had in their work 
machine-made products must necessarily lessen, Fur- 
ther we hire labor, not the laborer; and the laborer 
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works, not for his employer, but for wages. And this 
impersonal view prevails among the workingmen them- 
selves. Their unions demand that men must regulate 
their own capacity for work, for the good of the union; 
and no man must do in a day more than a fixed amount. 

So in our institutions the workers are often enough 
lost sight of in the institution that they serve, and in 
our social life there is very little opportunity to come 
in contact with the deeper side of the men and women 
that we meet. 

Even our education is largely impersonal in its temper. 
The youth does not seek to come in contact with the 
best minds of the university. At least that is not his 
primary aim. The subjects that he wishes to pursue 
are more to him than the contact of mind with mind. 
And education has come to mean a search for truth 
rather than a development of individual power. 

Even religion has become impersonal. Our aim is no 
longer to serve the individual, but society; and the 
emphasis upon creed rather than character has made 
men put the value of truth above the value of the life 
eternal. And all this tendency has had the effect of 
calling men’s attention away from Jesus. ‘‘The soul 
knows no persons,’’ says Emerson. No power must 
come between the soul and God, and all the emphasis 
upon Jesus makes men rely upon him more than on God 
and upon themselves. It lessens God’s real hold upon 
his worshippers. That was the thought of Emerson in 
his famous Divinity School Address. 

But the world has come to a deeper thought. As 
we look at man’s work, however, we may glory in its 
results: we know that these results are more than they 
seem. No great work is ever done into which man’s 
life-blood does not enter. Something of the man always 
passes over into his work. And every true man has 
wrought his life into his labor. Something of the man 
steals into the loom and into the fabric. Something 
of the engineer finds its way into the construction. 
Something of the builder is laid in every stone, is 
rounded in every column, and springs with every vault 
of the cathedral. 

Though the work of the institution gives it power and 
value in the minds of men, yet both the work and the 
institution itself bear the impress of men’s effort, sac- 
rifice, and devotion. Every noble philanthropy pro- 
claims the strength of men’s lives as well as the value 
of its work. What would any church or charity become 
without its devoted workers,—the men and women 
who have given their lives freely for its welfare? In 
them lies the real strength of the institution: their life- 
blood throbs in its life and nourishes its power for the 
future. 

What is the power of the truth itself? Is it 
merely the splendid ideals that have swayed the lives 
of men and are still the inspiration of humanity, or is 
it also the splendid devotion of great minds that have 
been wrought into these ideals and given them power? 
The truth of our day is more than the truth. It is the 
monument of Spinoza and Kant and Fichte and Hegel 
-and Schopenhauer and Rischl. All men and women who 
have sought it with persistent devotion, all who have 
suffered for it, died for it, lived for it, have wrought 
their personalities into its foundation and made it 
strong. 

What is religion? Is it not life as well as truth? 
If the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
it is because these men have dared for her. Their 
very lives are interwoven with the life of the Church 
itself, That is why the strength of a church, as that of 
an army or a nation, lies not primarily in the strength 
of its principles or its cause, or the creed for which it 
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stands, but rather in the lives of those who have asserted 
anew the power of the principles, the glory of the cause, 
and the reality of its truth. 

This strength which is so fundamental, and perhaps 
because it is so fundamental, the world does not readily 
see, You and I cannot see the human life that is woven 
into the fabric, but it is there. The monument of great 
men lies all about them, in the hearts they have inspired, 
in the sacrifices they have made, in all which by careful 
investigation bears witness of their strength. It is 
built into so many things that do not readily reveal it! 
For the right hand does not always let the left hand 
know. 

Though we know not the author of the Twenty-third — 
Psalm, some hand wrote it, some one’s life and thought 
and love are woven into it; and, if the world were keenly 
alive, men would feel the presence of the living power 
as well as the lofty thought and expression of the Psalm 
itself. 

May not this explain why so many do not feel 
the presence of God? They only see the beauty of crea- 
tion, not how his life is wrought into it. They see the 
glory of the firmament, but cannot see how it showeth 
his handiwork. The power, as in the work of men’s 
hands, is invisible, but it is there; and only when the 
world awakes to the deeper view will it realize the true 
glory of the world and life itself. 

For no man can escape his personality: both its 
weakness and strength enter into his work and reveal 
their presence there, and that is why the work is always 
more than it seems, and why we do well not only to value 
the work itself, but to go back of it and see the men and 
women whose strength and loyalty have made it possible. 

That is why, also, we feel that Christianity itself is 
not merely a creed or ritual or a system of truth or a 
church: it is the noble lives that give power to its 
truth, new beauty to its ritual, and a loftier grandeur 
to the church, that make its real strength. All who 
have followed in the footsteps of Christ, all who have 
breathed his noble spirit, all those whose life-blood 
strengthens its spirit, are written in its book of life. 
And Christianity can never be properly understood 
apart from these men and women who gave it new life 
and meaning. 

Why, then, should we single out the one life? Wherein 
is the joy of the magi reflected in us? Or why should 
the single personality of Jesus appeal to us still? Simply 
from the heights on which he walked. It has been given 
to but few men to tread in the levels which his thought 
and life kept. There are but few great religions or moral 
teachers in the world,—Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, 
Mohammed, Christ; and Christ by the power of his 
teachings, the loftiness of his spirit, and the noble strength 
of his life, leads them all. 

Only a spiritual and moral leader can become a world 
leader among men. All other leadership is limited 
in its power. The Pharisees were looking for a military 
leader, and had Jesus become what the wise men felt 
he would become,—the king of Jews,—he would have 
lessened his power over men. As king of the Jews he 
never could have become the light of the world. 

Nor would great wisdom or scholarship have availed him 
much the more. Socrates or Plato could never have 
become world leaders. Scholarship and wisdom are 
not to be underestimated, but their following is few. 
Only the moral and spiritual leader touches every life, 
because every life has spiritual and moral aspirations. 
It is natural for men to look upward, and here, there- 
fore, is where the highest life touches the lowest and all 
lives between. That is why Christ comes for all hu- 
manity, and why the criminal, the beggar, the scholar 
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and the king may come within the scope of his influence. 
It is because to be the light of his little world is in some 
degree the aspiration of every man that he looks to 
Christ, the Light of. the world. He feels that the in- 
fluence of Christ reaches down to his life, as his life 
aspires to Christ’s. 

_Christ’s life is different from our own, as every life is 
different from every other; and not only Galilee and 
nineteen centuries seem to keep him from us, but the 
very greatness of his spirit and loftiness of his life would 
seem to separate him from common humanity. But, if 
Christ is different from ourselves, it is because he has 
so many points of contact with other lives. Scholars, 
students, ignorant men and women, and people of all 
conditions came to him, and found a power in his life 
they had not met before. 

Because he has influenced so many lives, we feel 
to-day not all that separates him from us, but all 
that unites him to us. As he has influenced so many, 
so his influence may reach us. Something of the thrill 
of his power that Philip and Nathaniel felt we may feel. 
If Christ’s problems were different from ours, we must 
remember that character is the most helpful solution 
of all life’s problems, and Christ comes to give us life 
more abundantly and eternal life. 

As one whose life is inwrought into the very founda- 
tions of our religion, as his life-blood throbs unseen in 
all that is best and truest in our own lives, as his in- 
fluence and spirit are still the great need of the world, 
we all may well rejoice in the power that gives the world 
anew a deep sense of a powerful personality. The love 
and life and truth that he would have rule the world we 
would have rule the world. All humanity may feel his 
power and its promise of diviner manhood. Still the 
star of his love and life leads men to their holier birth; 
and, when men see the star, they rejoice still with ex- 
ceeding great joy. 

LOWELL, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Parable. 


A youth caught up an aged pilgrim on the way 
Of life, and to him said, “‘My father, tell me, pray, 
Where Paradise may lie, that I may thither speed.” 
The old man halted, and thus answered him: ‘Indeed, 
The road I know full well, my son. Look on before— 
Yonder is Paradise, and yonder is the door.” 
Thereat, off sped the youth, with bounding step to fly 
Toward the portal. 

But loud after him did cry 
The old man, ‘‘Not so; Paradise must entered be 
On crutches, and with gouty feet, as done by me.” 

—J. Baring-Gould. 


Nothing but Truth. 


Dr. Watts reminded us, in the course of a series of 
poems which are perhaps better remembered than the 
verses of any other poet of his time, that 


“Nothing but truth before his throne 
With honour shall appear.’ 


But Dr. Watts is not the earliest authority for this state- 
ment. To know what Is, to remember what Is, and to 
say what Is,—here is the foundation of all successful life. 

Thus Northern Europe is apt to assert with pride that 
verbal truth is the habit of the northern, or Teutonic, 
nations, and to imply that the Latin races have never 
risen in this regard to the plane of the northern nations. 
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There are even Protestants who will tell you that the glory 
of the Reformation is its assertion that the truth is the 
only rock on which religion can stand. And they taunt 
the Roinan Church because they really think that Jesuit- 
ism has maintained that authority must be maintained 
first and that truth may be sought afterward. 

Such veneration is shocked when people tell us that 
they assent to a proposition for ‘‘substance of doctrine,” 
while they feel at liberty to disregard niatters of minor 
detail. One seems to hear the Echo from a mountain 
above Capernaum of the words, ‘‘Let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea, and nay, nay.” 

When Frederic Maurice gave his assent to those who 


retained the Athanasian Creed, be explained that he did 


not believe in the creed, but he did believe that there had 
been a tiie when the Church of England did believe it. 
He thought it well, therefore, to maintain it as a ‘‘his- 
torical document.” 

If I understand them, this is the ground taken by the 
people who wish to unfrock Mr. Crapsey. 

They will say that it is as if a man swears to support 
the Constitution of the United States without committing 
himself to the question whether the word ‘‘politics”’ 
should be spelt with a k in the Constitution. 

Such plaving with the truth is at best dangerous. It 
is a little like what the boys call playing kittle-defenders 
on ice which was always thin and which is now broken. 
The ice may have formed over shallow water, so that, 
when the boy goes home, he has dirty clothes. He does 
go home, and is not carried. This is true, but, all the 
same, the clothes are very dirty. 

One receives a letter from a philanthropic board, in 
which the secretary says: ‘‘We have the greatest confi- 
dence in your personal opinion. We venture to assure 
you that, if you will express yourself in favor of our move- 
ment, your individual statement will be of especial value 
to the Cause,’’ whatever the Cause may happen to be. 
Suppose that this letter is in good legible handwriting, 
and that this is the handwriting of the gentleman who 
signs it,—if he be a gentleman. Naturally, you are 
pleased that your individual opinion is so important, 
and that your personality has impressed this secretary 
so favorably, unless—unless, by good fortune, you were 
brought up in a printing-office so that you recognize the 
hard fact that this whole letter about your individual 
character and its personal impression has been litho- 
graphed and is probably one of five hundred or one 
thousand copies. Is the circulation of such a letter to 
be justified? Is it not a lie? Did not the man who sent 
it out mean to deceive? He certainly hoped to give the 
impression that he had written it with his own hand 
with some personal feeling toward the person to whom 
he sent it. It would be well for that man if he could 
learn that 

“Nothing but truth before his throne 
With honour shall appear.” 

I think it worth while to ask these questions because 
the mechanism in religion, which is the only thing upon 
which the Saviour of mankind pronounces woe, creeps 
so fast into what might be called the mechanism of phil- 
anthropy. When the English reformation began, the 
nuisance was so great by which people called proctors 
collected funds for the monastery that the English law 
classifies them with vagrants and thieves. They are 
forbidden to go from town to town. Those men did not 
circulate lithograph letters, for lithography was not 
invented. They did not issue stereotype appeals, for the 
art of stereotyping was not invented. But they did 
as badly as they knew how, and the mechanics of phi- 


lanthropy must not follow their example. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Contrasts. 


If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


If all the world were music, 
Our hearts would often long 

For one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless song. 


If life were always merry, 
Our souls would seek relief, 
And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of grief. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Welsh in Wales. 


In Wales to-day the signs of the times are 
writ so large that he who runs may read. 
They tell of a national Renaissance, of a newly 
acquired—or, rather, regained—sense of 
national self-respect, and of a determination 
to emphasize that sense of national entity 
in every sphere of social and of public life. 
One aspect of the Renaissance—perhaps its 
most purely non-political aspect—is the new 
position now being claimed for the Welsh 
language. 

A century ago the Welsh farmer youths 
who boasted any ‘“‘schooling” were better 
classical scholars than many a university 
undergraduate of to-day. Latin and Welsh 
were studied together and rendered mutually 
helpful, and Greek and even Hebrew were 
far from being neglected. Many a shep- 
herd lad knew more Latin than English, and 
this accounts to some extent for the slan- 
derous and misleading report of the notorious 
commission of 1847, inquiring into the state 
of education in Wales. That report, when 
published, created a great wave of popular 
indignation throughout the principality. 
None of the commissioners knew Welsh; 
many of those among whom they carried on 
their inquiries knew no English. The re- 
sult can easily be comprehended. ‘The re- 
port stands to-day a monument of monoglot 
Saxon incompetence to appreciate the con- 
ditions of a monoglot Celtic nationality. 

The next stage in the educational history 
of the people was that of the suppression of 
the native language and its banishment from 
the schools, as it had already been in many 
instances hanished from the church and in 
every instance from the cathedral services. 
What would the English parent of to-day 
think of sending his child to an elementary 
school in England where the occasional or 
accidental use of any English word was made 
a punishable offence? But for many school 
generations this was the universal rule in 
Wales. The infant going fresh froma mono- 
glot Welsh home to a monoglot English school 
was presumed to have thereby acquired a 
miraculous acquaintance with a foreign 
tongue. A word of Welsh uttered made 
him suffer the brand of infamy: he had to 
carry on his breast, yoked from his neck, a 
piece of wood marked ‘“‘Welsh Note!” con- 
veying to all beholders the shameful fact that 
he spoke his mother’s language! And the 
possession of the Welsh Note at the end of 
the day meant a birching in the presence of 
all the scholars! 

What can be said or thought of the moral 
effect of such a system upon the plastic 
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mind of the child, the father of the coming 
man? The Englishman must go back many 
centuries to the period of Norman-French 
rule which banished the Saxon tongue from 
the law courts, in order to realize what all 
this meant for the Welsh people. Is it to 
be wondered at that a generation of weak- 
lings arose who took pride in denying their 
nationality and aping the manners and 
customs and language of those whom they 
deemed their superiors? It is to this sup- 
pression of national tongue and pride that 
must be largely attributed the appointment 
for generations of English-speaking officials 
of all grades in monoglot Wales. 

Then came the turn of the tide. In 1885 
was established the Welsh Utilization So- 
ciety, which claimed ‘permission’? (save 
the mark!) to use the Welsh language 
to explain in Welsh schools to Welsh-speak- 
ing children the meaning of unknown Eng- 
lish terms met with in their lessons! ‘Two 
years later the present writer was one of half 
a dozen expert witnesses sent from Wales 
to impress this demand upon Lord Cross’s 
Royal Commission on Elementary Education, 
and I well remember the manifest surprise 
with which the commission learnt the fact 
that Welsh was still a spoken and written 
language, and not a mere patois; that it 
possessed a rich literature of its own; that 
it was possible to travel for days on end in the 
principality without hearing a word of Eng- 
lish; and that, notwithstanding all this, 
Welsh was never heard in the schools! The 
result of the agitation then commenced and 
of the evidence then given was the frank 
recognition by the Education Department, 
under Sir William Hart Dyke, of the Welsh 
language both as an instrument and subject 
of instruction in the schools, 

The progress since made has been great. 
Now there are professors of Welsh at the 
University of Wales; the Central Board super- 
vising secondary education urges the neces- 
sity of making the teaching of Welsh gen- 
eral in all secondary schools; even the cos- 
mopolitan city of Cardiff demands that the 
teaching of Welsh shall be obligatory in every 
elementary school. It is expected that State 
officials in Wales shall possess a knowledge 
of the native tongue. A liberal home secre- 
tary, who for the moment overlooked the 
demand, was compelled to reconsider ap- 
pointments made by his department in the 
principality. 

All this has given John Bull a wrong im- 
pression. He characterizes this national 
Renaissance, this national demand of a 
rational right, as creating a cry of ‘‘ Wales for 
the Welsh.”’ A little consideration will show 
it to be nothing of the kind. It is rather a 
cry of ‘“‘Welsh-speaking officials among 
Welsh-speaking people!” 

A plebsscite is now being taken of the 
burgesses of Cardiff on the question whether 
Welsh should be made compulsory in the 
schools of that city. Experience has proved 
that optional Welsh means desultory Welsh, 
and desultory teaching necessarily means 
inefficient teaching and disappointing results. 
But Welsh is making itself more and more in- 
dispensable as a qualification for all public 
appointments, and among the ablest men in 
Wales to-day are officials, English by birth 
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and speech, who have wisely qualified them- 
selves for their present positions by learning 
the language of the people among whom 
their official lives are spent.—London Chris- 
tuan World, 


Literature. 


A Jewish REPLY TO CHRISTIAN EVAN- 
GELIsTs. By Lewis A. Hart. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Company.—Mr. Hart, who 
is a notary and was formerly lecturer in 
the Faculty of Law of McGill University, 
Montreal, is greatly perturbed by certain 
efforts to convert Jews to Christianity. 
There is really no occasion for excitement 
over such proselyting attempts. A wise man 
may observe and consider them with calm- 
ness, especially if he be well grounded in 
his own faith. ‘To be sure, one can under- 
stand that Jews, believing themselves to 
possess a theologically and ethically pure 
and high religion (as is admitted by most 
Christians), do not like to be treated as if 
they were heathen; and it is possible that 
the tone and methods of the Montreal 
preachers were peculiarly annoying. But 
Mr. Hart must remember that these men 
think belief in Jesus as Saviour to be nec- 
essary to salvation, and so their zeal has an 
unselfish justification. His book is devoted 
chiefly to showing that the doctrine of the 
Trinity has no support in the Hebrew Script- 
ures, and that it is inconsistent with mono- 
theism. The Christian arguments that he 
cites are such as are now rejected by the 
majority of orthodox critics, and his own 
arguments are as medieval in character as 
those that he opposes, and would be rejected 
by instructed Jewish critics. He mistrans- 
lates (p. 16) the classic passage Deut. vi. 4, 
which reads, ‘‘Hear, O Israel, Yahweh our 
God is one Yahweh’; his interpretation 
(p. 82) of Ps. ex. sets at defiance all principles 
of exegesis; he thinks (p. 38) that the prayer- 
books of the orthodox Jews ‘‘date back to 
the time of the Babylonian captivity,” 
and ‘‘were composed by Ezra and the men 
of the Great Assembly.” A glance at the 
Jewish Encyclopedia will show him that 
this date for the prayer-books is now given 
up by Jewish critics; and does he mean that 
Ezra lived in the time of the Babylonian 
captivity? The book is throughout critically 
worthless, and its tone is often unpleasant, 
though in general the author’s spirit is good. 
It may console him to know that not all 
Christians hold to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that not all Trinitarians are what he 
describes the Montreal evangelists as being. 


THROUGH Man To Gop. By George A. 
Gordon. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50 net.—A new book by Dr. Gor- 
don may now be hardly an event, but it is an 
extremely pleasant incident. His volumes 
succeed one another as June days do, the 
last ever a repetition of a familiar beauty. 
His themes are only variables, a peculiar 
quality is his constant. When a new vol- 
ume comes from him, there is a largeness of 
view, a nobleness of tone, a richness of wis- 
dom, we are simply stire we shall find in it. 
Those who read him for instruction may 
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prefer this volume or that, according to the 
theme it treats. 
probably most do, for ‘“‘the joy of elevated 
thought” may about as well take up his 
volumes at random. There are few in- 
deed who publish so much, whose standard 
is both so high and so uniform. ‘This vol- 
ume, however, as respects its character, 
like his others exhibits a peculiar attitude 
of mind. The theme carries our minds 
to the beautiful volume of John Fiske, 
Through Nature to God. It originated, and 
the volume with it, in a degree of dissent 
from this pathway of approach to God. 
Dr. Gordon feels that the way to God is not 
through nature, but through man; not 
through studying the manifestations of cau- 
sal energy in the world about us, but through 
the stirrings of conscience and the thrills 
of love, the longings, dreads, aspirations, 
within us. His own language can best de- 
fine his attitude: “‘“Through Man to God’ 
is the expression that sums up my concep- 
tion of the heart and soul of Christianity. 
Christianity is the interpretation of the 
Eternal, not through the lower expressions 
of the creative power, but through man, the 
highest expression. ‘The creation at its best 
gives us the Creator at his best: the highest 
man is the supreme revelation of God.” 
The volume is not a treatise, but a collection 
of sermons, all of which are constructed to 
irradiate this method. Whatever pathway 
of thought we tread in them, we are led 
through the inner life of man up to Christ 
and his Father. Of the strictly homiletical 
quality of the volume we need not speak, 
Dr. Gordon’s name is a sufficient certificate 
of that. To linger on special sernions we 
have no space. We often doubt the wis- 
dom of printing sermons: ministers we have 
often criticised for putting their Sunday 
utterances into volumes. Of this there is 
certainly far, far too much. But of sermons 
such as these we are not likely ever to have 
too many. They are new sources of light 
and power. 


Aunt SARAH. A MOoTHER OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. By Agnes Louise Pratt. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—This story of rural life 
in the days of the war—there is, of course, 
but one war to Americans fifty years old— 
has some genuine merit, chiefly in its homely 
pictures of the old days in a small village or 
town of New England. Here we have the 
spelling-match, the singing-school, the huge 
preparations for that great gala day, Thanks- 
giving, with many more traditional features 
of a life probably passed by forever. The 
description, for instance, of what went into 
‘‘Mis’ Marsh’s” cavern-like oven, the great 
pot of beans, an Indian pudding, mince and 
pumpkin pies, and, in the oven’s centre,— 
“the stalwart bird which had been fattened 
on chestnuts and corn in a pen by himself’””— 
strikes if not ‘‘chords in the human heart,” 
then varied feelings elsewhere in the human 
anatomy. Again, the picture of the best 
parlor, with its ‘great heavy chairs of solid 
mahogany upholstered in slippery hair- 
cloth, standing on a gorgeous carpet of heavy 
Brussels, whose design reminded the incomer 
of some immense flower garden, whose seeds 
had been mixed indiscriminately before 
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planting,” will*also strongly appeal to those 
who can remember just such sacred “fore- 
rooms,” the pride and joy of their grand- 
mothers’ hearts. There is, we think, a bit 
too much of farce—it is not even ‘genteel 
comedy”—in the gyrations and tumbles 
and generally horse-play performances of 
Ephraim Binks, though we would not deny 
that there have been such extraordinary 
“hired men.” And, of course, there is 
meant to be the strongest contrast between 
his early grotesque absurdity and the hero- 
ism of his later conduct. We can only say 
of the war scenes that, if they are by no 
means as remarkable as those in Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, or even in Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Courage, which are so tremen- 
dously strong, they are vivid and good, 
while the scenes in the rebel prison have 
real pathos. Of course, all ends happily 
enough, in spite of the death of one hero. 
There must still be marrying in the world 
after a decent amount of waiting! 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY OF UNITARIANS. 
London: British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, 1906, 2s, net.— This bookisa 
companion to What do Unitarians Believe 
and Teach? a volume from the same source 
and reviewed in the Register not very long 
ago. Like that, it is mainly a collection of 
sermons by well-known Unitarian preachers. 
As the former was, in its stronger emphasis, 
theological, so this is more distinctly re- 
ligious in its tone. Yet this is theological 
too, as that was religious: While the chief 
concern is with the mount of vision, the path 
by which we climb there is yery definitely 
shown, No candid mind can peruse it but 
to the larger view, and no eager soul should 
fail to -draw strength and courage from its 


pages. 


Miscellaneous. 


Henry Altemus & Co. of Philadelphia 
are the publishers of a Life of Christ, written 
for children by Mrs. L. Haskell and warmly 
approved by Dean Farrar, who contributed 
the preface, commending its simplicity of 
style and loving reverence. It is called 
The Sweet Story of Old. Thirty-three illus- 
trations, some of them in color, complete the 
book, which, as one of the Holly-Tree Series, 
is sold for 50 cents. 


The proceedings of the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence of friends of the Indians and other 
dependent peoples has now appeared, and 
a limited number of copies is available for 
those who may be interested. The topics 
discussed included atfairs among the Indians 
and in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii. The discussions are given practi- 
cally in full, and the volume is almost indis- 
pensable for one who wishes to be up to date 
in this information. The report makes in- 
teresting reading, and will continue the work 
of the conference, taking the substance of 
its thought and action to many who could 
not be present. 


The fifty-ninth annual issue of the Eng- 
lish Who’s Who appears promptly on time, 
and is a stout, closely-printed volume of 
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nearly two thousand pages. The tabies which 
formerly formed the first part have been 
taken out and are now issued as a separate 
book, called Who’s Who Year Book. As a 
biographical annual, therefore, it stands com- 
plete. Of the convenience such a book may 
be in office or library there is little need now 
to speak, but it is certain that the need of it 
grows with the use. So far as it is possible 
to judge, the book deserves surprisingly 
well its reputation for accuracy and in- 
clusiveness. It is sent out in America by the 
Macmillan Company of New York. The 
price of the book is $2.50. 


The official register of Harvard University 
appears promptly in January for the year 
1906-07. It is a substantial volume of 
850 pages, which include not only lists of 
officers, students, recipients of degrees and 
distinctions, but a vast amount of general 
information concerning the university and its 
departments, The general summary shows 
that the officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration number 558 exclusive of preachers, 
library officers, and curators. For the cur- 
rent academic year over four thousand stu- 
dents have registered, and more than one 
thousand students took advantage of the 
summer schools in 1906. The space given 
to the description of prizes, fellowships, 
scholarships, and other sources of aid for 
students is not small. ‘The book is published 
by the university. 


Books Received. 


FromJames H. West Company, Boston. 
The Evolution of a Great Literature. By Newton Mann. 
1.00 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
ahs Sceaune Creed ofa Theologian. By Rudolf Schmid, 


From the University of Chicago Press. 
The New Appreciation of the Bible. By Willard Cham- 
berlain Selleck, D.D. $1.50. 
From Robert Grier Cooke, New York, 
Through the Sieve. By Addison Ballard. 


A Universal Exchange of All Varieties of Earnest 
Religious Thought. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Eacu Issugz 240 Pacss. 75 CENTS, Post FREE. 
Yearly subscriptions $2.50, post free. 


Principal Contents. 
OUR FINAL VENTURE. By Prof. Campbell 


Fraser. 
THE. ENTANGLING ALLIANCE OF RELIG- 
ION AND HISTORY. By Prof. A. O, Love- 


oy. 

LA’ CGRISE RELIGIEUSE EN FRANCE ET 
EN ITALIF. By Paul Sabatier. 

THE FAILURE OF THE FRIARS. By G. G. 
COULTON, ™.A. 

THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN VIRGIL. By 
Prof R.S. Conway. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF ATONE- 
MENT AS INFLUENCED BY SEMITIC 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS. By the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, M.A. 

PERIL TO LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH. 

By the Rev Hastings Rashdall. 
THE NEW THEISM. By the Rev. Carl 8. 


Patton. 
THE “ETERNAL NOW” IN ANGLICAN 
TAEOLOGY. By the Rev. F. F. Grensted. 
CHANCE OR PURPOSE? By Hugh MacColl. 
THE PARALLELISM OF RELIGION AND 
ART. By Basil de Selincourt. 
A PEACE POLICY FOR IDEALISTS. By 
W. R. Boyce Gibson. 


With a number of DISCUSSIONS, SIGNED 
REVIEWS, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RE- 
CENT LITERATURE, ETC. 


ns are booked and single copies 

sage eh E. STECHERT & Co., 129-i33 

West Twentieth St., New York, The Ameri- 

can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., 

Boston. From any good bookseller, or di- 
rect from TLLIAMS & NORGATE 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, England, 
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Playing Lady. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Who is this that rustles by, 
Silken gown in purply fold, 
Round her neck a chain of gold, 
Drooping plumes in bonnet high? 


Who is this with stately way, 
Bows to me as though a queen 
Might thus stoop and not demean, 
Passes on with naught to say? 


Deep my bow: “Fair one, I pray, 
Wait. IJ’ll gather roses near, 
Bring a basket to you here. 

Do not haste so soon away!” 


Who is this that laughs in glee? 
Why, it’s only Marjorie Jean 
Playing lady, not a queen. 

She forgets and climbs my knee,— 

“Sweetmeats, Uncle Jack, for me?” 


For the Christian Register. 


Eleanor and the Cloud-children. 


BY ALICIA ASPINWALL,. 


The sofa on which the sick child lay had 
been drawn up before the open window that 
she might have the benefit of each passing 
breeze. 

Into the waving»sea of cool green trees that 
shaded the house the little girl looked long- 
ingly. She envied the birds who, intent 
upon family cares, were flitting busily from 
branch to branch, explaining and vitupera- 
tively arguing the knotty points which are so 
constantly arising in all tree communities, 
and which demand instant and final adjust- 
ment. 

Then her gaze wandered higher, till above 
and beyond it rested at last upon a cloud, a 
soft pink cloud, which all alone was sailing 
slowly through the sky. 

“Ah,” sighed the child, ‘‘I wish I were on 
that beautiful cloud. I shouldn’t be tired 
any more. I’d be all well again, up there. 
There must be some way toclimb up into the 
sky, too, if people only knew; and how happy 
we should be to sail all day through the sky 
world! Cloud, O cloud!” she cried, her 
thin little arms stretched pleadingly up- 
ward, ‘‘I cannot go to you. Come down to 
me and take me with you.” Anxiously she 
waited: the cloud seeming really to pause for 
a moment, directly over her head! Breath- 
less, and with cheeks scarlet from excite- 
ment, Eleanor gazed upward, her whole 
heart in her eyes. 

And, as she watched, one part of the cloud 
slowly separated itself from the rest, which 
sailed onward and away! Once more the 
child’s cry rang pleadingly, ‘‘Come to me!” 

Then—had a miracle happened in this 
every-day, well-ordered world? And had 
the cloud heard and responded to the sick 
child’s appeal? In Eleanor’s mind there was 
no doubt; for she saw that it had now left 
its high place in the sky above, and was 
slowly but surely nearing the earth! 

Down and down it sank, the child watch- 
ing spell-bound, breathless! Nearer and 
nearer yet, now not far above the spreading 
elm-trees, and now resting lightly upon them, 
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its pink radiance over all! Then slowly 
it drifted to the house itself, and, cautiously 
feeling its way through the little girl’s win- 
dow, stole to her and lay quietly at her feet! 
Without hesitation she rose and stepped lightly 
upon it! 

Soundlessly the pink cloud floated out 
again, through the window, and up over the 
tops of the wide-boughed trees! The song 
of the birds grew faint and died away, as it 
gradually rose up and up into the sky, where 
it floated alone, till it reached at last the 
mother cloud from which it had fallen. 


Eleanor looked about bewildered, then 
slowly, cautiously, she walked forward, at 
each step sinking deeply down. The child 
trod gently, fearing lest she break through. 
But, finding that this did not happen, she 
went on with more confidence. As she pro- 
ceeded, the cloud widened, spread out before 
her, and the pink radiance grew more in- 
tense. 

“Oh, how beautiful! I wish—I wish— 
some one were here to see and enjoy it with 
me!” she cried. 

As she said these words, there glided 
through the soft wall before her four young 
girls, children like herself, their long, shadowy 
garments floating gracefully, their hands 
outstretched in eager greeting. 

“Welcome to thee, little Girl-of-the- 
world!” they cried, their voices like silver 
bells. ‘‘We heard thee call, we pitied thee, 
and we came to thee.” 

“T was ill,” said Eleanor, ‘but I am ill 
no longer. I am grateful to you for coming. 
And do you-live here, is this your home? 
Tell me of yourselves.” 

“We are the cloud-maids,’’ answered the 
children, ‘‘and we live here always. One 
day is as another day, and of us there is 
nothing to tell. But ah! we have longed to 
know of the children below. Tell us of 
thyself and of them.” And pressing about 
her, the Cloud-maids listened eagerly, while 
Eleanor told of her life in the world,—first 
of her loving father and mother, of her 
brother and baby sister, and then of her 
school and games, the lovely faces of the 
little Cloud-children brightening with in- 
tensest interest as they listened. 

The fever, which had been with Eleanor 
for days, had now left her; but she was 
languid and weak, and the cool softness of 
the enveloping cloud was sweetly comfort- 
ing to her. Deeply she buried her thin 
hands in it, occasionally breaking off small 
bits and pressing her poor worn little face 
against its glowing pinkness. 

Her story had been long, and gradually 
gray darkness had begun to close about them. 
One of the Cloud-maids, becoming aware 
of this, rose and, calling to the others, 
said :-— 

“Tt darkens, the hour is at hand. Come, 
my sisters,’ adding shyly, ‘“‘and Thou-too- 
of-the-world, thou wilt join us?” 

“Where are we going?” asked Eleanor, 
timidly. 

“We bid our friend the Sun good-night,”’ 
was the answer, ‘Nay, be not afraid, little 
one. We will guard thee, that no harm 
befall thee.’’ And side by side the Maids, 
with Eleanor, stood lightly swaying, while 
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the cloud, obedient to the call, sailed rapidly 
toward the west. 

As it approached the Sun it became more 
and more pink, its edges touched as by living 
fire. Often had Eleanor seen clouds like 
this from without; but to be of it, to stand 
on it, was indeed exciting. Pinker and 
pinker yet it grew, palpitating, glowing, 
unspeakably beautiful. 

“?Tis well, my sisters! Here let us re- 
main,” called one of the Maids. 

Slowly and more slowly the cloud sailed, 
then remained at rest, poised lightly on the 
glowing sea of pink. 

For a moment there was silence, and then— 
from their cloud, and from others about them, 
rose the glorious voices of the Cloud-maids, all 
singing together their evening song to the sun! 

And often, in the years that came, did 
Eleanor hear again those exquisite voices 
as they rose and fell; swelled and died away, 
filling the air with a sweetness that to lher 
was almost pain. 


E’er the day fades 
We, the Cloud-maids, 
Hasten, Sun, to say good-night. 
Darkness falling, 
We are calling 
To thee, Sun, good-night! good-night! 


In the daytime 
In our playtime 
Thou dost give us warmth and light; 
We are meeting 
For this greeting, 
In thy praise we all unite. 


Downward bending, 
Low descending, 
We now bid thee, Sun, good-night; 
Darkness falling, 
We are calling, 
Sun! Good-night! Good-night! Good-nighty’”’ 


As the sound of the last ‘‘good-night” 
died away, the Sun sank slowly below the 
horizon, and darkness fell upon the earth. 

And in that moment, from the wide silence 
about them, Eleanor seemed to hear faintly 
her mother’s voice calling to her,— 

‘Eleanor! Eleanor! Come back to."me!”’ 
And the realization of where she was came 
suddenly to her, and with it a great longing 
to return, 

“Dear Cloud-maids,’’ she begged, “my 
mother calls, Let me return to earth and to 
her.” 

With saddened faces the Cloud-children 
listened, 

“But we had hoped, Child-of-the-world,”’ 
they said wistfully, ‘that thou wouldst 
remain always with us, our friend and our 
playmate.” 

“Tt is beautiful here,’ answered little 
Eleanor, taking their hands, ‘“‘but my mother 
calls. Let me, I pray you, return to her.” 

Again in the silence came the cry, more 
loudly now:— 

“Eleanor! Eleanor!” 

“Thou shalt not remain, World-child,’’ 
said one of the Cloud-maids, ‘“‘unless of thy 
own free will. It is thy wish to return. 
Thou shalt go. Is it not so, my sisters?” 

“Ay, if it be thy wish, thou shalt go,” 
said all the sweet voices in unison, 

The command was given, and the cloud 
sank down from its sky home, till once more 
it rested on the big elm-tree by the old gray 
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house. Here the Cloud-children shrank 
back, waving shadowy hands in a silent 
farewell, while Eleanor glided through the 
open window into her familiar room. 

Darkness was about, her, and at first she 
could see nothing; but she heard the sound 
of some one sobbing in the room: then a 
voice, her mother’s voice, saying:— 

‘*‘O doctor, has my child gone from me?” 

Turning, Eleanor saw standing at the foot 
of her bed the doctor, anxious, silent. 

Again came the pleading mother-voice:— 

“Doctor, has she—gone?” 

“Mamma! Mamma!” cried Eleanor. 
“Don’t cry, I am here. I—I—went up 
into the sky, away up to the Cloud-children. 
Ah, it was beautiful there! They wished me 
to stay with them always; but—I heard you 
calling to me, so I came back, and I won’t 
leave you again, dear mamma! Never, 
never, any more.” 

“It is, please God, as the child has said,” 
whispered the doctor. 


The Medicine Letter. 


No little girl finds it easy to stay in the 

house with a sore throat. Leslie Morton 
found it especially trying, as the girls of the 
fifth grade were being drilled to take part 
in-a school cantata. Leslie was to have 
been the fairy queen, and now she was shut 
in her room with no one to amuse her. 
Mamma called her a “‘little philosopher” be- 
cause she bore her confinement so good- 
naturedly. But after a few days, when the 
headache was better and the throat did not 
smart so much, Leslie began to miss Jamie 
and baby Herbert and the school-girls. 
_ One morning she lay on her couch, tired 
of her games and pictures, when she heard the 
postman’s knock. She thought her maga- 
zine had come, for mamma came directly 
up to her room. 

“See what a fat letter!’ cried mamma, 
holding out a large envelope directed to Miss 
Leslie Morton. 

“O mamma! whatever do you suppose it 
is?” exclaimed Leslie. 

“I suppose,” laughed mamma, ‘‘that you 
would better open it and see.” 

“Tt’s Miss Lane’s writing,’ said Leslie, 
as she cut open the envelope. ‘Oh, see, 
mamma! One, two, three—oh, a dozen 
little letters inside, and they are numbered. 
Oh, where is nutnber one?” 

“Here it is!’ And mamma picked up a 
little envelope that had fallen to the floor. 

Excitedly Leslie opened it and read:— 

“Directions for taking. The contents 
of envelope number one may be taken as 
soon as received. That of the others is to 
be taken in the order of the numbering, one 
each time you take the doctor’s medicine. 
If headache results, omit the dose occasion- 
ally. A fresh supply will be sent if this 
proves beneficial. Marian Lane, Prescrib- 
ing Apothecary.” 

“That is every bit of number one,” Leslie 
said regretfully, but she brightened as she 
looked at the clock. ‘Why, it is time al- 
ready for that horrid black medicine! Hurry, 
mamma, do!” 

_Mamma smiled, Usually Leslie was sure 
it ‘wasn’t quite time” for that medicine. 
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The spoonful was swallowed with only 
the least bit of a wry face, and Leslie has- 
tened to open envelope number two. The 
letter was from her chum, Lulu Roberts, 
and she had written :— 

“Dear Leslie,—Miss Lane had a lovely 
idea this morning. You know we are study- 
ing letter-writing, and this morning we were 
to write letters to real people and send them, 
if we wished. Miss Lane spoke of your being 
absent and wondered if you would like to 
have us write to you, and of course we knew 
you would, and we all wanted to. So that 
is our lesson, and we hope you will like it as 
well as we do. Miss Lane said she would 
telephone to your mamma this noon and see 
if you like our ‘medicine letter.’ She said 
to number the different envelopes, and let 
you take one at a time with your other medi- 
cine, for fear too many would give you a 
headache.” 

Lulu went on to tell what dress each of 
the girls was wearing that day, what the 
drawing lesson was,—Leslie could try that 
at home, she thought,—and how much they 
missed Leslie. 

Leslie’s eyes were shining with pleasure 
as she put the letter back in its envelope. 
Then she arranged the others in their order, 
and, when mamma left her, she was trying 
to decide the probable writer of each. 

Mamma answered Miss Lane’s inquiry 
with an account of the way in which Leslie 
asked for “the horrid black medicine,’ and 
congratulated her on her success as a ‘‘Pre- 
scribing Apothecary.”—A. B. Canfield, in 
Children’s Magazine. 


Elephants attacking a Granary. 


A traveller, who was making a tour in 
India some years back, tells us that in his 
wanderings he arrived at a village on the 
north border of the British dominions. 
Near this stood a granary, in which was 
stored a large quantity of rice. The people 
of the place described to him how the gran- 
ary had been attacked by a party of ele- 
phants which had somehow found out that 
this granary was full of rice. 

Early in the morning an elephant appeared 
at the granary, acting as a scout or spy. 
When he found that the place was unpro- 
tected, he returned to the herd, which was 
waiting no great distance off. Two men 
happened to be close by, and they watched 
the herd approach in almost military order. 
Getting near the granary, the elephants 
stopped to examine it. 

Its walls were of solid brickwork. The 
entry was in the centre of the terraced roof, 
which could only be mounted by a ladder. 
To climb this was not possible, so they stood 
to consider. The alarmed _ spectators 
speedily climbed a banyan-tree, hiding them- 
selves among its leafy branches, thus being 
out of view while they could watch the doings 
of the elephants. These animals surveyed 
the building all round; its thick walls were 
formidable, but the strength and sagacity 
of the elephants defied the obstacles. One 
of the largest of the herd took up a position 
at a corner of the granary, and pounded 
upon the wall with his tusks. When he 
began to feel tired, another took turn at the 
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work, then another, till several of the bricks 
gave way. 

An opening made was soon enlarged. 
Space being made for an elephant to enter, 
the herd divided into parties of three or 
four, since only a few could find room in- 
side. When one party had eaten all they 
could, their place was taken by another. 
One of the elephants stood at a distance as 
sentinel. After all had eaten enough, by 
a shrill noise he gave the signal to retire, 
and the herd, flourishing their trunks, 
tushed off to the jungle—Chatterbox. 


How Gordon kept Shop. 


When Gen. Gordon first went to the 
Soudan, he found that the native chiefs 
knew nothing about money or its use. All 
the European traders who had visited the 
country up to that time had paid the chiefs 
with a handful of beads, or a few pieces of 
calico, for any work which they had done, 
aud the chiefs prized the beads and calico 
far more than copper or silver coins. 

Now, Gen. Gordon was not quite satis- 
fied to do merely as other people had done. 
He thought it was time these grown- 
up children learned to buy and sell with 
the help of money. But, as the people 
themselves wanted none of his money, he 
was puzzled how to teach them the use of it. 

At length he hit upon a rather clever plan. 
He made a number of little piles or lots of 
beads, wire, and other things which they 
valued, and which they usually received as 
the pay for their labors. But, when pay 
day arrived, he gave each man a small coin, 
equal to an English penny in value. When 
each man had received his pay, Gen. 
Gordon, playing at keeping shop, offered 
to exchange one of his piles of beads or wire 
for each coin. The men soon saw what was 
wanted, and thus learned the use of money. 
Then Gordon put before them other things 
of greater value, and told them how many 
coins he would take for each. When the 
men saw what things were to be bought by 
saving up a few coins, they refused to buy 
any more beads. ‘‘No,”’ they said, ‘“‘we will 
keep the money till we get more, and can 
buy more expensive things.’”’—Chatterbox. 


A very little boy was once in the room 
where a young lady was practising on the 
piano. She was counting aloud, ‘One, two, 
three, four.” The little fellow seemed quite 
surprised, and after a while he went to her 
and said quite earnestly, ‘‘EKe next is five!” 
Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Paragraph Pulpit. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


When a contract was made with the 
Ottawa Daily Citizen, on Oct. 1, 1906, for 
a three-inch space on its editorial page for 
the publication daily of a Unitarian ser- 
monette for twelve months, an entirely 
new experiment in missionary propaganda 
was made. At the meeting of the parish 
board of the Church of Our Father, Ottawa, 
Canada, the proposition of the minister was 
unanimously indorsed, financially backed, 
and put through with an enthusiastic im- 
pulse that would have punctured adamant, 
It was new work, it meant work, it involved 
heavy expenditure, and there was an element 
of uncertainty as to whether the skirts of 
our Unitarian dignity would get mussed in 
the slush of commercial advertising. 

After three months the success of the vent- 
ure has justified the enthusiasm and optim- 
ism, and-has fulfilled the largest hopes of its 
efficacy as a modern means of spreading our 
Unitarian gospel through the medium of the 
daily press. It has been proven that the 
great need and duty of the Unitarian Church 
are to declare itself in public places. It has 
been shown that there is a vast amount of 
latent liberalism in religion that only re- 
quires a paragraphic poker to stir it into the 
blaze of positive faith. It has been shown 
that great numbers of men who will not read 
a Unitarian book or hear a Unitarian ser- 
mon will read daily and appreciate a Uni- 
tarian paragraph. It has indicated that 
many who are repelled by the sight of the 
church medicine bottle will gladly swallow 
its contents when encased in a paragraphic 
capsule. It has shown the wisdom of cutting 
up the bait to catch fish. 

The effects of the Paragraph Pulpit publi- 
cations in the Ottawa Citizen have been 
most marked. Evidences are seen on every 
hand of their influence on non-Unitarians 
and in their power to arouse interest in the 
liberal movement. I have personally heard 
of scores of cases where business and profes- 
sional men are reading the paragraphs daily 
with growing appreciation and gradual 
acknowledgment of the claims of liberalism 
upon their sympathy and support. Like 
rain-drops upon the hills, the forces are being 
gathered that will some day turn the trickle 
into the torrent. From many towns in the 
vicinity I am having letters of inquiry con- 
cerning our principles, some pathetic in their 
desire to know of the larger hope we have 
to offer, and all showing the existence of an 
intense interest in the positivisms of liberal- 
ism. Judged from every viewpoint, this 
new method of declaring our gospel approves 
itself, 

The contributions to the Canadian Prop- 
aganda Fund thus far have been very 
liberal. In addition to a grant of $100 from 
the American Unitarian Association, and one 
of $50 from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and a collection of $46 taken 
at the Middle States and Canada Conference, 
contributions have been received from many 
individuals, ranging in amount from $1 to 
$30. Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Mass., 


has raised the necessary amount, $60, to | 
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pay for the publication of the Paragraph 
Pulpit in the British Whig of Kingston, 
Ontario, his native place. This contract 
has now been running for two months. In 
all, a total of nearly $400 has been received 
up to date. 

At the present time over 16,000 copies of 
the Paragraph Pulpit are being printed daily 
in Ottawa and Kingston. Contracts are 
being made this week with three or four 
papers in adjoining towns, probably Ren- 
frew, Carleton Place, and Arnprior. The 
amount already in hand will permit us to do 
missionary work in six Canadian cities and 
large towns for one year. 

In addition to the papers under my direct 
editorial charge, the plan has been adopted 
elsewhere. Rev. Melvin Brandow of Lan- 
caster, Pa., is publishing a Paragraph Pulpit 
in three local papers. In St. Paul, Spokane, 
and Ann Arbor similar steps will probably 
be taken. In London, Ontario, quotations 
for space have been asked. There is every 
evidence that the example set by the Ottawa 
church will be followed by many others. 

One change has been made in the original 
plan. I have decided that it will not be 
possible to issue the monthly Paragraph 
Pulpit as arranged. The demands of the 
church, with its two services on Sunday 
and no exchanges, together with the limita- 
tions of my own strength, practically forbid 
the carrying out of the plan. Already the 
demands lap the limitations. All sub- 
scriptions have been returned, and all effort 
will be put into the press work. 

May I not urge the claims of this effective 
method of missionary work to the support of 
Unitarians everywhere? Up here on the 
firing line, isolated and apart, denied the 
solace and the strength of Unitarian fellow- 
ship, is a little band of stalwarts, giving 
themselves unreservedly to the Unitarian 
cause, putting soul into their service and 
whole heart into their deed. This thing 
is their contribution to the liberal movement. 
Their influence will be just as wide as you 
help to make it by your gift. 


Ottawa, CANADA. 


Endowment Fund for Lend a Hand 
Society. 


On the third day of April next Dr. Ed- 
ward FE. Hale will be eighty-five years of 
age. How can we best show our affection 
for him and the place that he holds in our 
lives? 

The board of directors of the Lend a Hand 
Society, in consultation with representatives 
of Lend a Hand Clubs, discussed this question 
in a very spirited meeting held at the Lend 
a Hand office in October. The result of 
this conference—and it was a unanimous 
vote—was a plan to raise an endowment 
fund for the Lend a Hand Society, and on 
that anniversary show to Dr. Hale that the 
organization which he created and inspired, 
that he has tenderly cared for and directed, 
and for which he has always shown the 
greatest enthusiasm and love, should stand 
a inemorial to his life of faith and hope and 
love. This is to be the Hale Endowment 
Fund of the Lend a Hand Society. 

A list of nearly a hundred leading men 
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from various parts of the country, serving 
as an honorary committee, shows the in- 
terest this plan inspires. Fifty thousand 
dollars is asked for. Large sums and small 
sums will be gladly received, and the com- 
mittee is sure that there are many people 
(perhaps all) of those who read this an- 
nouncement that will be glad of the privi- 
lege of testifying their love and gratitude 
to the man who wrote the Lend a Hand 
motto,— 


“Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 

Lend a Hand,’’— 


and who is the founder and president of the 
Lend a Hand Society. 

Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire Street, Boston, will receive all 
contributions, which will be acknowledged 
at once. M. C. WHITMAN. 


The Honorary Committee is formed as 
follows :-— 

Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., chairman, Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., treasurers, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, Prof. Felix Adler, Mr. Henry 
M. Alden, Mr. George T. Angell, President 
James B. Angell, Hon. John L. Bates, Mr. 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr., Mr. Samuel B. Capen, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Hon. William E. 
Chandler, Hon. B. C. Clark, Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, Judge Charles R. Corning, Hon. 
W: Murray Crane, Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
President Charles W. Eliot, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, President 
William H. P. Faunce, Mr. John P. Faure, 
Mr, Everett O. Fisk, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Rev. Hollis B. Frissell, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Hon. William P. Frye, Hon. James 
R. Garfield, Rev. Washington Gladden, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
Hon. Eugene Hale, President Frederick W. 
Hamilton, Rev. Hastings H. Hart, Mr. Will- 
iam N. Hartshorn, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Gov. Charles E. 
Hughes, Mr. Arthur S. Johnson, President 
David Starr Jordan, Rev. Edward Judson, 
Miss Helen Keller, Right Rev. William Law- 
rence, Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Hon. William 
Pryor Letchworth, Mr. Solomon Lincoln, 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Hon. John D. 
Long, Hon. Seth Low, Right Rev. William 
N. McVickar, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. John 
Mitchell, Prof. Edward S. Morse, Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, Mr. Fred H. Nazro, Mr. N. O. 
Nelson, President Cyrus Northrop, Mr. 
Stephen O’Meara, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
Mr. Francis E. Peabody, Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, President 
Henry §. Pritchett, Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Rev. William H. Ramsay, Mr. William How- 
ell Reed, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mr. Albert Shaw, 
Hon. William P. Sheffield, Jr., Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon, Mr. Joseph Shippen, Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen, Mr. A. Shuman, President Will- 
iam F. Slocum, Mr. Albert K. Smiley, Mr. 
Charles Sprague Smith, Judge Henry Stock- 
bridge, Rev. George W. Stone, Mr. Frank B. 
Tobey, Rev. Rufus B. Tobey, President 
William J. Tucker, Hon. George H. Utter, 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, Mr. William J. Van 
Patten, Bishop John H. Vincent, Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, Hon. Andrew D. White, Mr, 
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William Allen White, Mr. Talcott Williams, 
President Nathan E. Wood, Mrs. Roger Wol- 
cott, Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 


International Justice. 


Certain members of the advisory board 
of the Jamestown Exposition have sent out 
an earnest protest against the diversion of 
this exposition to the service of militarism. 
Among the members who signed this cir- 
cular letter are Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Edwin D. Mead, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Cardinal Gibbons, John Mitchell, 
Miss Jane Addams, Prof. Charles Zeublin, 
and others. We print below extracts from 
this protest, omitting such portions as de- 
scribe in detail the transformation of the pro- 
gramme to the general principles upon which 
the protest is based :— 


The extravagant militarism of the pro- 
gramme of the coming Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, as developed and disclosed during the 
last few months, is a profound shock to a 
great body of the American people. 

It is a programme utterly different from 
that given when the plan of the Jamestown 
Exposition was first submitted to the public, 
and when the various States granted large 
financial support to insure its success. 
That. an international naval and military 
celebration was to have conspicuous place 
in the Exposition’s programme, as pro- 
_vided for by Congress in granting aid for 
that purpose in 1905, was well known, and 
was conventionally proper; but the purpose 
to make this great Exposition primarily a 
naval and military spectacle, to intoxicate 
the American people for six months by a 
“sreat living picture of war with all of its 
enticing splendors,” encouraging the notion 
that war is a thing of splendor, a pageant 
and a game, instead of a horror and to-day 
almost invariably a crime, was not known, 
was not avowed, and has clearly been a 
gradually evolving purpose, whose carrying 
out, as now advertised, can only work im- 
mense mischief to the country. We solemnly 
protest against it. 

The Bishop of Hereford has just been tell- 
ing England that the United States is the 
best peace society in the world, because it 
illustrates on a broader field than any other 
organization the beneficent power of a 
Federal Court and Federal Legislation. The 
Baron d’Estournelles has just been telling 
France that the United States has done more 
than any other power to bring The Hague 
Tribunal into general respect and successful 
operation. The Baroness von Suttner has 
just been telling Austria and Germany that 
she looks to the New World for the strongest 
impulse to the new era of peace and co-opera- 
tive international life. We have deserved 
the praise. Is our response to the larger 
hope to be “the greatest military and naval 
display in history”? Rather a Hall of 
International Justice, where the figures of 
Washington and Jefferson shall head the 
line of the revered American Presidents 


and.statesmen who have echoed their great’ 


words; where the inspiring and commanding 
lines of the American poets shall be embla- 
zoned; and where, along with the heralds 
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of a better order who have brightened the 
centuries in Italy, France, Holland, Germany, 
and England, there shall have place upon 
the walls the faces of the noble company 
of American prophets of peace. 

But the central prominence in our Hall of 
International Justice should be given to the 
great constructive programme of the im- 
mediate future, the five high demands 
formulated by the Interparliamentary Union 
at Westminster for the coming Conference 
at The Hague,—a world parliament, a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty, the limitation of 
armaments, a commission to publish to the 
world an impartial statement of contested 
issues before any hostilities between nations, 
and the immunity of all private property 
at sea in time of war. This last strong de- 
mand, made with such power by our own 
Franklin more than a century ago, is made 
powerfully to-day by the Lord Chancellor 
of England. Guarantee safety to all com- 
merce by international decree, and the occu- 
pation and need of big navies for insurance 
purposes is forever gone. Were half the 
zeal and money wasted on mischievous mili- 
tary pageantry given to bringing home to 
America her opportunity and duty at this 
critical international juncture, she might 
alone exercise stich influence as should at 
once dismiss half the guns and gunboats from 
the world. 

It is not yet too late to modify the pro- 
gramme of the Jamestown Exposition, and 
give it a character worthy of the true Amer- 
ica. But, if it is irrevocably decreed that the 
Exposition shall be “primarily a military 
and naval celebration,” then, as we believe 
that few of our States would with knowledge 
of this new programme have granted the 
appropriations which they did, so our own 
identification with the Exposition’s Ad- 
visory Board is a manifest impropriety. If 
a review of these plans in the stage of their 
conception or consideration had been made 
possible, we should, in the exercise of the 
office of advisers, have advised urgently 
against them. Learning of them only as 
the public learns of them, through public 
channels, when they are perfected, we dis- 
charge our duty by remonstrance, and follow 
by public protest the private protest made 
by many of us. 

The impressive fact cannot be forgotten, 
nor the mournful contrast fail to be marked, 
that the inaugural exposition at London in 
1851, in the great series of international ex- 
positions now eventuating in America in a 
celebration of war, was conceived in England 
expressly as a Festival of Peace, a greeting 
of the dawn of an era of industrialism to 
supplant the old era of militarism,—a pledge 
and celebration of fraternity and co-opera- 
tion among the nations. 

The noblest ambition of the present liberal 
government of England, the mother country 
of the race, whose advent in America it is 
proposed to celebrate by ‘“‘the greatest mili- 
tary spectacle the world has ever seen,” is to 
place England at the head of a movement 
to unite the great influential powers in a 
League of Peace. The prime minister of 
England, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
in his opening speech at the recent Interpar- 
liamentary Conference at Westminster, said: 
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“The reasoned opinion of Europe is declaring 
itself more and more strongly for peace. Is 
it not evident that a process of simuitaneous 
and progressive arming defeats its own pur- 
pose? Scare answers to scare, and force 
begets force, until at length it comes to be 
seen that we are racing one against another 
after a phantom security. The expending 
of the strength and substance of nations on 
preparations for war, ever consuming the 
reserves on which a State must ultimately 
rely,—I mean the well-being and vitality of 
its people,—is surpassing futility; and the 
time is approaching when nothing can hold 
back from the peoples that it is they who are 
the victims of war and militarism; that war 
in its tawdry triumphs scatters the fruits of 
their labor, breaks down the paths of prog- 
ress, and turns the fire of constructive energy 
into a destroying force.” This is the official 
and representative word of the mother 
country, while representatives of the daugh- 
ter summon the nations to “the greatest 
array of gorgeous military uniforms ever 
seen,” and “a great living picture of war 
with all of its enticing splendors.” It is a 
humiliating betrayal of America. 

The Central Labor Union of Boston, in 
September, unanimously protested against 
the choice of Labor Day as the day for the 
great naval parade at Oyster Bay. It re- 
pudiated and condemned the association 
in any way of the cause of militarism with 
the cause of labor and its festival, and de- 
clared that no party which identifies itself 
with the ‘‘big navy”? craze may hope for the 
permanent or long support of the work- 
ingmen of America, who stand distinctly 
with their brother workers in England, 
France, and Germany in condemning the 
whole modern military system. With the 
same emphasis and spirit should every 
faithful American citizen repudiate the 
attempt to organize “‘the most elaborate 
military and naval display in history” as 
the fitting celebration of the achievements 
and significance of the English race in the 
New World. 

This Exposition is to open the first of May. 
At that very time the representatives of all 
the nations of the world will probably be 
assembling at The Hague for the second great 
International Peace Conference; and the 
period of that august assembly’s delibera- 
tions in behalf of the world’s rational organi- 
zation and permanent peace will be precisely 
coincident with the period of the military 
and naval excesses planned by Americans 
for Hampton Roads. The nations are sum- 
moned to the Old World to join in moving 
upward and onward, as they are invited to 
the New World to join in moving backward 
and downward. It is an awful contrast, 
and to the great body of those in the republic 
who revere the memory and cherish the as- 
pirations of its founders its fulfilment would 
be the crowning humiliation. We appeal 
to all those in any way responsibly associated 
with the coming Exposition who feel the 
meaning of the word “America,” and who 
divine the significance of the international 
hour which is now striking, to unite in an 
effort to avert this humiliation from the 
republic; and in this effort we believe that 
they will have the support of everything 
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that is enlightened, faithful, and sound in 
American public sentiment. 


A Wish for the New Year. 


“What shall we hope for in the New 
Year?” “Let us,” said he, ‘pray that we 
be not made too comfortable.’ The fire 
was warm, the chair easy, his dinner had 
been good, outside snow fell and wind blew: 
nevertheless he continued in this wise: ‘The 
desire for comfort is become a disease in our 
time, a corruption of civilization. Comfort 
beginning with warmth degenerates into 
stuffiness. Our minds follow the trick of 
our bodies, and hug cushions when they 
should be tasting storms. Our house of 
life is a group of little overheated apartments, 
political and social, theological and moral, 
for the most part with windows closed and 
blinds down for fear of draughts. We make 
them seem larger by hanging mirrors which 
reflect only our own furniture, designed by 
others. We move from one to another 
cautiously, keeping the front door closed, 
fully persuaded that no house is so good as 
ours. Outside the great elemental forces 
play fiercely and beautifully. Of them are 
bred storm and danger, difficulty and doubt, 
also strength and light, health and high en- 
deavor. Yet our wisdom consists in dodg- 
ing them, our success in taking refuge behind 
stuccoed walls and accommodating creeds. 
To miss comfort, bodily and spiritual, is to 
fail in life. To live in the open is altogether 
too dangerous. Shall we not amend our 
prayer and cry, ‘From too much comfort, 
from all stuffiness of mind and soul, from the 
fear of the unknown and the terror of the 
change that is at hand, from the conceit of 
small opinions about great things and the 
self that does so sorely beset us, Good Lord, 
deliver us’? Let us stand up and go out- 
side.”— John Dendy, in the Inquirer. 


Folk-lore in the Bible. 


A correspondent writes with interest of 
the recent lecture by Rev. Willis J. 
Beecher, D.D., before the members of a 
Presbyterian church. Dr. Beecher is the 
president of the Auburn Theological School. 
The following extracts are taken from a re- 
port of the lecture in the Ithaca Daily 
News:— 


While entirely shattering the old ortho- 
dox theories of ‘Gospel truth” and the gen- 
eral belief among Christians that the Bible, 
being the inspired word of God, means just 
what it says and as it says it, Dr. Beecher 
took nothing from the beauty and truth of 
its teachings by his theories, but in fact 
gave them greater weight by convincingly 
showing that, if properly interpreted and 
understood, the extraordinary statemetits 
made in the book of Genesis became figura- 
tive expressions of reasonable occurences. 

Dr. Beecher repeated many of his state- 
ments made during the first lecture, in order 
to enlighten the new-comers. He dwelt 
entirely with the book of Genesis, speaking 
particularly of the Creation. He said the 
Bible was a book written for a great religious 
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purpose. It was not meant to be histori- 
cal, as history of to-day is understood. 

Dr. Beecher believes that the book of 
Genesis was written by one man, who inter- 
polated into his work the writings of other 
men, Genesis was founded upon mythical 
stories and folk-lore, handed down from 
generation to generation, and was written 
in the vernacular of the time. 

The difficulty experienced in understand- 
ing the expressions used by the author lies 
in the fact that the Oriental language and 
poetic expressions used when the Bible was 
compiled and thoroughly understandable 
to the readers of that day, cannot be prop- 
erly translated or understood by this gen- 
eration without much thought and research. 

He explained that the ‘figures of speech” 
used by the author, which were easily un- 
derstood by his fellows, convey to this gen- 
eration an entirely different meaning, as 
these figures of speech are now looked upon 
as statements of fact. 

For instance, he said, God did not create 
the world in six ‘days’; God never said 
“Let there be light”; the ‘‘great fish” never 
swallowed Jonah; the Red Sea did not 
miraculously divide and leave a road open 
to let the Israelites escape from the Egyp- 
tians; the sun never stood still at the com- 
mand of Joshua; the entire world was never 
flooded, and Eve never ate the apple. 

While the book of Genesis says that God 
created the world in six days and rested 
upon the seventh, Dr. Beecher said that the 
word ‘‘day’”’ does not mean a day of twenty- 
four hours, but is a figure of speech to mean a 
geological period of indefinite length. The 
word ‘‘day,’’ for instance, is used with three 
separate and distinct meanings in the first 
chapter. 

God, he said, never said, ‘‘Let there be 
light,” because he is not a material being 
with a mouth and tongue, and hence could 
not speak. The writer of Genesis was no 
more able to conceive of God than we. 
There is no language that could properly 
describe the action of the Almighty. 

But the writer knew that God was re- 
sponsible for the Creation, and to show this 
used the “figure of speech” that he gave 
the commands. ‘That in the beginning God 
created the heavens and earth is conceded, 
as is the chaotic condition which preceded 
the beginning of the world. Dr, Beecher 
then followed with a recital of the evolution, 
which may be described as substantially 
following the theory of modern science. 
The expression that God divided the night 
and day had nothing to do with the sun or 
the day of twenty-four hours. 

The “‘light,” resulting from fire or elec- 
trical conditions, may have burned for ages 
and again have become extinguished, thus 
alternating for millions of years. But the 
periods when there were light and again no 
light were designated by the Oriental writer 
as day and night; and, when this periodical 
blaze was finally extinguished, either by ex- 
hausting the fuel upon which it fed or by 
a mist, and the earth became covered with 
water and surrounded by clouds, this was 
designated as the second day. _ 

Then came the third geological period 
in which the earth emerged. Perhaps mill- 
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ions of years elapsed, yet to the Oriental 
writer it was but a day. 

After the earth became definitely formed 
and vegetable matter began to grow, the 
mist gradually disappeared, and the sun, 
moon, and stars became visible. This was 
the fourth day, yet the real first day as we 
understand it. Then followed the creation 
of fish and animals. 

Dr. Beecher designated Adam and Eve 
as merely ‘“‘types of man’ and the snake of 
the garden of Eden as a type of the same 
tempter or temptation which exists to-day. 
The story of Adam and Eve is purely mythi- 
cal and is based on folk-lore, as are the other 
narratives in the first four chapters of Gene- 
sis. In this way Dr. Beecher explained the 
early narratives of the Bible. 

An interesting explanation was given of 
the later story that the sun and moon stood 
still at the command of Joshua in order that 
the Israelites might conquer in battle. 

Dr. Beecher said that the book of Joshua 
was originally written as a poem with poetic 
license and expression. The story of this 
battle was told as a figure of speech; and, in 
relating how the demoralized Amorites had 
turned to fly and ran all day from the army 
of Joshua, the poet said that it “seemed to 
them that the day would never end, as 
though the sun had stood still’’ The poet 
using this idea, clothed it in language which 
a later generation construed literally, claim- 
ing a miracle when none existed. 


New York Letter. 


There is a general breeziness among Uni- 
tarian churches just now. Functions of all 
kinds,—anniversaries and installations, re- 
ceptions to new pastors and guest days of 
Alliances, with the phenomenally bad weather 
abounding and grip getting its usual atten- 
tion, one wonders at the good attendance 
everywhere. A little boy said to me recently, 
“For several years we seem to have had bad 
weather.’’ VPerhaps because of that, or per- 
haps because we are Unitarians, the air of 
cheeriness overcomes the atmosphere and 
“all is well.” 

The Jersey churches, in many instances, 
still keep up the annual fair custom, and that 
insures always a lack of idle hands. Hack- 
ensack, together with its fair, is going to have 
a tenth anniversary in February, and it is 
hoped that Mr. Eliot will be there to address 
the meeting. The Montclair Branch Alli- 
ance has severed its connection with the 
League. This has been a cloud hanging over 
the League for some time. The conditions 
at Montclair are peculiar, but that they should 
necessitate a severance from the main body 
of Unitarian women is to be deplored. 
The League needs every woman, and unity 
can only be secured where universal interest 
prevails. An open door is ever ready 
should the Montclair women feel inclined to 
re-enter, but it is earnestly hoped that no 
other branches will find conditions so peculiar 
that they will feel obliged to withdraw from 
the League. Mr. Clark, in his Staten Island 
church, feels a steady increase in usefulness 
and members, and there is always an earnest 
working forcefamong the women, . 
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Sunday I am going to write up the really 
telling settlement work that is going on at 
Yonkers. The work is aided by members and 
the minister of the Unitarian church there, 
but it deserves a longer notice than I am 
able to give in this letter. While a part of 

the borough of Manhattan, Yonkers still has 
an individuality and purpose peculiar to 
itself; and some noted writers and philan- 
thropic workers live in the pretty hillside 
suburb. 

Mr. Wright’s sermons for January are 
“Laissez Faire in Life.’ This is to be given 
by Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague. The following 
Sundays Mr. Wright will preach upon ‘The 
Faith of Free Thought,” ‘“The Religion of 
Maurice Maeterlinck,”’ “Henry Sidgwick,— 
A Type of the Modern Mind.” Upon January 
18 the Alliance of this church will give its 
Guest Day reception. A paper, ‘““Then and 
Now of Womanhood,” will be given, followed 
by a free discussion. There are to be six 
musical evenings at this church, beginning 
January 4 and running on until February 7. 
The course is free, and it is called ““The Ap- 
preciation of Music.’ Illustrations will be 
given on the Metrostyle Pianola. Mr. Carroll 
Brent Chilton will be the entertainer. 

At Mr. Collyer’s church preparations are 
being made for the welcome and reception of 
young Mr. Holmes. This is a great call for 
so young a man, and there is no better mis- 
sionary field than Manhattan. In Boston it 
is eminently respectable and desirable to be 
Unitarian. Not thirty miles from New York, 
and very recently, a struggling Unitarian 
society was described “‘as those fanatics meet- 
ing in a hall.” And our best daily papers 
place in their Saturday editions the Unitarian 
church notices at the very end of the column 
among spiritualistic séance meetings, etc., 
while fantastic headings of subjects to be 
given in orthodox churches catch the ap- 
proving eye of the majority. Yes, Mr. 
Holmes is coming to a rich field. He is 
coming to a place hallowed by Mr. Collyer’s 
tender presence and support: he is going to 
follow a man whose name hangs lovingly 
upon many a lip, and whose spiritual words 
will always rest in grateful memory. This 
might almost daunt a young man, but to 
many of us who have heard Mr. Holmes the 
assurance comes that he is just the man to 
use these conditions as stepping-stones to 
usefulness and self-growth. To keep up the 
traditions of the Church of the Messiah is a 
high call indeed; to add to the church history 
one more true name and term of service, 
a beautiful opportunity to support a holy 
cause. Mr. Holmes will be warmly welcomed 
not only by his own people, but others across 
the Bridge, who listened to him most approv- 
ingly when he preached in Mr. Chadwick’s 
church a year or so ago. 

The installation of Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton 
in the Second Church, Brooklyn, will take 
place the 24th of January. Nearly all the 
ministers will be present, and the occasion 
is looked forward to with genuine pleasure. 

Mr. Leon Harvey has already begun his 
work at the Fourth Church, Flatbush. 
Most energetically has he undertaken his 
duties. At once he came into personal 
touch with his people, and, since Flatbush has 
many of the detached peculiarities of a 
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country parish, this is very important. The 
new church is going up like a “Jonas gourd,” 


and in the early summer it is hoped that this’ 


brave little society will be housed and in a 
flourishing condition. A reception will be 
given Mr. and Mrs. Harvey January 22. 

At the Guest Day reception of the Messiah 
Branch, held on January 15, a tribute to 
the memory of the late Mrs. Joseph P. Hale 
was given by Mrs. Burton. So touching and 
complete was it, coming from one old friend 
to another, that I wish to embody most of 
it in Mrs. Burton’s own words: “The Branch 
of the Messiah has met with an irreparable 
loss in the sudden passing away on Dec. 23, 
1906, of Mrs Hale. She was the first Alliance 
president, and held the office for a successive 
number of years. Her wisdom and judg- 
ment from its beginning until the last session 
of the executive board guided its councils 
and directed its appropriations more than 
any other individual member. Many of the 
struggling churches in our vicinity owe a 
portion of their present prosperity to her 
insistence on the application of the proverb, 
‘Charity begins at home’; and her wide 
acquaintance with ministers and leaders of 
our faith gave great weight to her advice. 
Mrs. Hale’s name and services are indis- 
solubly connected with the history of the 
church of the Messiah. It is doubtful if 
the church would be in existence to-day but 
for her faithfulness and energy, coupled with 
the efforts of two other devoted women,— 
Mrs. Roswell Skeel and Mrs. Thomas D. 
Robinson,—in a certain crisis in its financial 
affairs. In all the philanthropic and mis- 
sionary work of the church Mrs. Hale was 
for many years the leader, adviser, and 
strongest supporter. No member could go 
from us leaving a sadder vacancy.” 
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Mrs. Joseph P. Hale. 


The New York League of Unitarian Women 
mourns the loss of another of its founders 
through the sudden passing away of Mrs. 
Joseph P. Hale, Dec. 23, 1906. 

This remarkable woman at the age of 
eighty-seven years kept the work of the 
League in mind and its prosperity and use- 
fulness in her affections as eagerly as in 
the first years of its organization. Though 
with the natural conservatism of age she 
clung to the methods of work that pre- 
vailed in her earlier years, she cheerfully 
yielded to the will of the majority, and, 
though sometimes questioning the absolute 
wisdom of her younger associates, was ever 
unswerving in her zeal and loyalty. 

Mrs. Hale kept pace with the most ad- 
vanced liberal thought, and personally knew 
nearly all of our Unitarian leaders, and could 
relate the changes and progress in our order 
for the last fifty years with the freshness 
of an onlooker and a member. 

Her benefactions cannot be enumerated. 
She never spoke of them herself except to 
regret that she could not do all she wished, 
but institutions and individuals will ever 
hold her in grateful remembrance. 

Our sister and friend bore many sorrows. 
Her husband and all her children passed into 
the Silence years in advance of her; but, with 
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the absolute sincerity that characterized her, 
she never adopted the garb of mourning,— 
to be removed after a prescribed period, and 
to be a painful reminder to others that she 
was bereaved,—but with patient, cheerful, _ 
and heroic endurance set an example of 
Christian resignation worthy to be followed 
by all liberal believers. = 

. We mourn her as one whose like we shall 
not see again. We mourn her with a sense 
of personal loss that cannot be expressed. 
But, raising the eye of faith to the Spirit 
World, we rejoice that we can now behold 
her reunited to her dear ones, never again’ 
to suffer the loneliness and heart hunger that 
she endured through so many of her declin- 
ing years. 

To Mrs. Hale’s two remaining sisters 
and to her grandchildren the League would 
express sincere sympathy and a profound 
appreciation of the strong, true, and tender 
woman who passed so peacefully into the 
Unknown but, we believe, the Beautiful 
Beyond. 

By order of the Executive Board, 

SaraH E. BuRTON. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Successor. 


The installation of Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton 
as minister of the Second Unitarian Church, 
Clinton and Congress Streets, Brooklyn, 
will take place on Thursday, January 24, 
at 8 p.m. Mr. Dutton preached in the 
church for three Sundays in September 
and October last, and was immediately 
called to the pastorate. He accepted, and 
entered on his duties on November 18. 
Just before coming to Brooklyn he was 
married to Miss Helen Wright of Oberlin, 
Ohio. They make their home at 119 Mon- 
tague Street. 

At the installation the services will in- 
clude an invocation by Rev. Bernard J. 
Newman of the Willow Place Chapel; Scrip- 
ture reading by Rev. Dr. William M. Brun- 
dage of Unity Church, Brooklyn; sermon, 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of All Souls’ 
Church, Manhattan; prayer of installation, 
by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of the 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, Man- 
hattan; charge to the minister, by Rev. 
William C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., an 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Chadwick 
and also of Mr. Dutton; charge to the 
people, by Rev. Robert Collyer, who preached 
the sermon when Mr. Chadwick was in- 
stalled Dec. 21, 1864; right hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. John P. Forbes of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn; and the bene- 
diction will be pronounced by the newly 
installed minister. The choir will render 
an anthem, ‘Send out Thy Light,” by 
Gounod. A hymn of Mr. Chadwick’s will 
be sung, and one written by Rev. Samuel. 
Longfellow, the first minister of the church, 
who served from 1853 to 1860; and a hymn 
has been written for the occasion by Mr. 
A. Emerson Palmer, who is a trusteeZof the 
church. 

Mr, Dutton was born in Chester, England, 
in November, 1877, and his early life cen- 
tred around ‘the famous Chester Cathedral. 
His father, and his grandfather also, was 
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connected with the Great Western Railway 
for many years, as superintendent and in 
other capacities. The young man was des- 
tined for the Church and attended King’s 
_School (connected with the cathedral) for 
seven years, having a scholarship, the result 
of proficiency in his studies. His parents 
brought him to America in 1892, and he 
was here for eighteen months, during which 
time he visited the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. Returning to England, he spent 
two years in study at the British Museum, 
devoting himself to Anglo-Saxon literature 
and Egyptology. In 1897 he came to the 

United States and pursued his studies for 
a year at Cambridge and Boston, his spe- 
cialty being literature. While at the British 
Museum he found his relations with the 
Church of England relaxing, and later de- 
cided to enter the Unitarian ministry in this 
country. With that end in view he went 
to the Theological School at Meadville, 
Pa., in 1898, and remained for two years, 
after which he resumed the study of Egyptol- 
ogy at the British Museum for a year. 
During this time he did considerable writ- 
ing, and a number of his articles were printed 
in the Saturday Review. In 1901 he re- 
turned to this country and again took up 
his studies at Meadville, practically com- 
pleting the course there. While still a 
student he was invited to preach at Salem, 
Ohio, where there was a desire for a Uni- 
tarian church, and in 1902 he was settled 
at Salem as minister of the society he had 
organized, which took the name of Unity 
Church. He remained at Salem until called 
to Brooklyn. At the time he accepted this 
call he had two other calls under considera- 
tion, one from New England and one from 
a Western State. 

While a student and during his first year 
at Salem, Mr. Dutton took a deep interest 
in settlement work, and spent his vacations 
at Hull House, the famous settlement founded 
by Jane Addams in Chicago. He was 
especially interested in Carp Good Will, 
a summer home for poor women and children, 
conducted first at Oak Park and afterward 
at Evanston. 

He is a man of most engaging personality, 
an earnest and forcible speaker, and a 
thorough student. His trend of mind is 
strikingly like that of Mr. Chadwick (whom 
he never met), and the people of the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Society are congratulating 
themselves on having found so worthy a 
successor to their late minister. 

-Mr. Dutton’s parents are still living in 
England, making their home near Doncaster 
in Yorkshire. ‘two of his brothers are in 
business in this country. He is very fond 
of horseback riding and of walking. In 
Yorkshire he has often gone off for a week’s 
tramp over the moors with no companion 
but a dog. 

The Second Unitarian Society was estab- 
lished in 1851, its first meeting being held in 
the Brooklyn Female Academy on April 
20 in that year. ‘The first minister, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow (brother of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow), was installed October 
26, 1853, and resigned July 1, 1860. During 
his ministry the church building at Clinton 
and Congress Streets was erected. It was 
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dedicated March 2, 1858. Mr. Longfellow 
fondly called it the ‘‘New Chapel.’ He 
was succeeded by Rev. Nahor Augustus 
Staples, who was installed Nov. 6, 1861. 
He died Feb. 5, 1864. Shortly after the 
death of Mr. Staples Mr. Chadwick, a 
student at the Harvard Divinity School, 
was invited to fill the pulpit for three months. 
Before the three months had expired he was 
regularly called. He had served as minister 
of the church for forty years lacking ten 
days when his death occurred, a little more 
than two years ago. AEE 


“Again in this Dear Place.” * 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


Again in this dear place we meet, 

Where we so oft have met before; 
Around us throng the memories sweet 

Of those who ‘‘walk with us no more.” 


O unforgotten, hallowed past, 
May we from it fresh courage draw, 
Remembering lessons here broadcast 
Of right and duty, love and law. 


Here have we learned the art of life,— 
The things that make for truth and peace,| 
New fortitude for toil and strife, 
Brave words whose echoes shall not cease. 


We look both forward and behind, 
Heartened by all that has been ours, 

And praying with an earnest mind 
For deeper faith and ampler powers. 


Though leaders change, we trust our guide, 
We hold our course unswervingly; 

Our hope and confidence abide, 
And prosperous days we still shall see. 


To this dear church we pledge anew 
Our loyalty while life shall last. 

Grant it, O God, through years not few, 
A future worthy of its past. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


What shall be the Answer? 


Record has already been made in this 
department of the encouraging increase in 
contributions this year. Our appeal has 
not been indifferently received. We are 
trying to double the usual amount received 
annually, The customary sum is about five 
thousand dollars. Our goal for 1907 is 
ten thousand. Can we have it? Will 
our churches and Sunday Schools rise to this 
loyalty? It is far from being an excessive 
demand. ‘Ten thousand dollars from the 
individual and collective wealth of our 
denomination, is that too much? Per- 
haps it is too small. But we gladly rest at 
that for 1907. 

So far no indication has reached the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society that it is to 
have any official part in the exercises of 
the “International Congress of Religious 
Liberals,” meeting in Boston next Septem- 
ber. But, though this incompleteness may 
prevail on the programme, the Sunday- 
School Society and its important work will 
inevitably be prominent, in the nature of 


_ * Hymn written for the installation of Rev. Caleb Samuel 
S. Dutton¥as minister of the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 24, 1907. a 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the Americam 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Sireet, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


Francis H. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T- 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

‘Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 
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things. Our foreign friends will visit our 
Book Room and inspect the publications. 
They will want to consult as to aims and 
methods, They will certainly probe in many 
directions for information. They will ask 
as to our scope, thoroughness, relations to 
the Unitarian Association, degree of support 
by our churches, extent of co-operation given 
us by other organizations. 

These and similar questions they are 
sure to offer, in addition to inquiries concern-. 


‘ing lessons, courses, standards, work in the 


field, and the’ general progress of religious 
education. They, no doubt, will want to 
know how far Unitarianism in America is 
alive on the subject of training youth for a 
Unitarian future, or whether no such idea 
appeals to our clergy and laity. 

All this will be pressed home by our visiting 
friends, because they come greatly to ob- 
serve, to draw conclusions, to study the 
spirit and methods of liberal religion in this 
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country. Is it not one of our first needs to 
do justice to this phase of our movement? 
It would be far more creditable to us and our 
cause to prove that we are doing good, full 
work in religious and moral education of the 
young, than to display, as we can, figures 
relating to a new move here or a convert 
there or agents in the field. These are 
valuable, but they are not so fundamental: 
they are less reliable and central. 

{ have dwelt on this one point purposely 
here and now. Other reasons for a generous 
response to the Sunday-School Society’s 
appeal have often been recounted: this one 
may not have come to many minds. The 
gathering in September promises to be 
notable. The educational aspect of Uni- 
tarianism ought to be emphasized. The 
representative men assembling in Boston 
expect to find manuals, courses, and plans 
in religious education superior to those 
modelled on outgrown scholarship and im- 
perfect pedagogy. They will not be disap- 
pointed. But I am deeply concerned that 
the officials of the Sunday-School Society 
thay be able to give special proof of the ear- 
nest, intelligent support, the cordial recogni- 
tion of the Societ'y’s work, these many years. 
Such an indorsement does not find limit to 
the present administration. It runs back 
a long time, for our results have come by 
growth. ‘The present widening stream owes 
much of its volume and current to the past. 

I ask, again, if it is not wise, just, far-seeing, 
for our churches and Sunday Schools to raise 
this ten thousand dollars, and commemorate 
1907? The visitor from the Old World to 
the New will ask of us: ‘‘Are you diligently 
spreading these convictions of ours among 
the young? Are you upholding the work of 
the society that acts for youin this matter ?”’ 
May the reply come quick: ‘‘This is at the 
heart of American Liberalism in Religion.” 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Union was held with the Young People’s 
Religious Union of the South Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Worcester, on Sunday, 
January 13. 

The business session at 4.30 was pre- 
sided over by Mr. George W. Cromb of Men- 
don, and there were about 80 members of the 
various unions present. The Nominating 
Commiittee presented the following list for 
officers for this year, and they were elected: 
president, Mr. Edward E. Skinner of West 
Upton; vice-president, Miss Flora Messinger 
of Hopedale; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
May A. Leland of Worcester; executive com- 
mittee, the officers and Miss Florence M. 
Southworth of Westboro and Mr. George W. 
Cromb of Mendon. Reports from the unions 
present were given, and a committee, ap- 
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pointed at the October meeting to arrange for 
a joint meeting with the North Worcester 
Federation, reported plans well under way, 
and the meeting will be held in Worcester 
at the South Unitarian Memorial Church on 
February 22. 

Invitations were received from Hopedale 
and Millbury to meet with them for the April 
meeting, and upon vote it was decided to 
accept the Millbury invitation. 

The afternoon paper was read by Miss 
Louisa Congdon of Mendon, who interest- 
ingly presented the subject, ‘“‘Liberty of the 
Children of God.” 

The evening session at 6.30 was of a relig- 
ious nature, as usual, and the speaker was 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree, who 
spoke enthusiastically and instructively on 
“Appeal to Loyalty.” 

The meeting adjourned at eight o’clock, 
after being pronounced as successful a meet- 
ing as has been ever held. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary. 


Neighborhood Meeting. 


On invitation of the Lowell Young Peo- 
ple’s Fraternity the young people from 
Lawrence, Tyngsboro, Chelmsford, Billerica, 
and Westford met with them for a social 
evening on Thursday, January 10. After 
a pleasing talk by Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff 
and music by the church choir, light refresh- 
ments were served. The evening was greatly 
enjoyed by all present. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, January 30, by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Boston. 


“ The Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
C. G. Ames, minister, has a Standing Com- 
mittee on Education which is charged with 
supervision of the Sunday-school, and is 
also authorized ‘‘to initiate and direct 
measures for promoting religious, ethical, 
sociological, literary, or other useful knowl- 
edge, and good citizenship, either as a part 
of church activity or in co-operation with 
other organizations.” ‘This committee an- 
nounces for next Monday evening, January 
28, a “‘Child-caring Conference,” open to all, 
when a body of valuable inforniation is ex- 
pected from Charles W. Birtwell of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Warren F. Spalding, 
visitor of the new Juvenile Courts, and Miss 
Helen Cheever, late a trustee of the Chil- 
dren’s Institutions of Boston. 


Magazines. 


THE NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The league met on Friday, Jan- 
uary 4, in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church, New York, with the president, 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas, in the chair and an at- 
tendance of about 100. In opening the 
meeting, the president referred to the great 
loss sustained by the League in the death, 
on December 23, of Mrs. J. P. Hale, who was 
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one of the original members, and called on 
Mrs. W. S. Burton, who paid a loving tribute 
to her life and work in the Leagueand in the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. After 
the reading of reports the president an- 
nounced that the matter of incorporation was 
in order, and a formal notice of the applica- 
tion for same was moved by Mrs. J. E. 
Roberts, seconded by Mrs. J. H. Ambrose, 
and carried unanimously, The treasurer re- 
ported a balance on hand of $159.47, with 
a paid membership to date of 219. Relig- 
ious News Report by Miss Warren con- 
tained many interesting items of work at 
home and abroad, including the work of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange, with its 184 
travelling libraries, and the ‘paragraph 
pulpit” started by Rev. C. W. Casson in 
Ottawa, Canada. The Philanthropic News 
Committee gave a report of Homes for Work- 
ing Girls in Paris, written by Mrs. A. Wendell 
Jackson, who is living there. ‘The subject for 
the day was “‘Tiberal Religionin France,” 
and it was exhaustively described by Miss 
Laura Sheldon in a paper full of detailed 
information on the rise and growth of. the 
liberal movement from 1685 to the pres- 
ent day. Miss Sheldon concluded her paper 
by saying, “All liberals should rejoice that 
the grand Huguenot traditions are not to be 
lost in a war of factions, and that in a country 
where Catholicism is on the wane and relig- 
ion itself passing through a critical period, 
Protestantism will still be able to maintain 
a front of dignity and hopefulness.”’ Bertha 
M. Roberts, Recording Secretary. 


THe New Encianpn Associate AL- 
LIANCE.—The mid-winter meeting was held 
in the Bulfinch Place Church on the coldest 
day of the season. An attendance of 276 
representatives from five of the six States 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. David Utter is 


Broadway and roth Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


THE address of Rev. Leon A. Harvey is 
1815 Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


THOMPSON.—At East Lexington, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 16, Rev. Thomas Thompson, fifty-six years. 

TILDEN.—At his home in Milton, Mass., Jan. 19, 1907, 
William Phillips Tilden, son of the late Rev. William P. 
Tilden, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 

UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
| cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tei. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


LADY who has had experience would like posi- 

tion as managing housekeeper or companion. Can 
give excellent reference. Address M. B., 18 South Street, 
Medford, Mass. ¥: 


EW International, Americana, Britannica, Century, 
Hastings, Biblica, Stoddard’s Lectures, bought and 
sold. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able te 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.""? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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spokewell for the enthusiasm and missionary 
zeal of the Alliance branches. ‘The stibject, 
as previously annouriced, was ‘‘The Berievo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches.” The first 
address was by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, who briefly outlined the history and 
organization of this outgrowth of the “ Min- 
istry at Large.’ The five churches—North 
End Union, Morgan Memorial, Parker Me- 
morial, Channing Church, and Bulfinch Place 
Church—were each described by those actively 
engaged in the good work, each in a local- 
ity an environment peculiar to itself and deal- 
ing with a problem unlike any of the others, 
but each successfully and practically aiming 
to give just the help needed by the people. 
The North End Union work is social, indus- 
trial, and miscellaneous, but aims to give 
service of personal relationship. The Morgan 
Memorial work is sociai service somewhat on 
settlement lines. Parker Memorial, just on 
the edge of the South End lodging-house 
district, has to solve the difficult problem of 


bringing fellowship to these numbers of young 
people, strangers in a great city. The work 
of the Channing Church, Dorchester, is more 


distinctly religious. It aims to offer a church 
home to the people of a Catholic and un- 


churched neighborhood, and does not lose 


sight of the social opportunity. The key- 
note of Bulfinch Place Church and Sunday- 
school is to help others. All the work is an 
outgrowth from these as a centre. The real 
city wilderness is in the lives and hearts of 
people. Sociables all the time aim to bring 
good cheer into lonely, empty hearts and 
lives. Emphasis is placed on personal work 
for individuals, to give them all that is 
needed,—love, reverent spirit, and char- 
acter, the source of power, hope, and in- 
spiration. The closing address was by Rev. 
Adelbert Hudson, the subject ‘‘Sources of 
the Impulse to Social Regeneration.” Mr, 
Hudson said there was one common source, 
the religious consciousness in the heart of 
man, ‘Theloveof God is the source of power, 
and we must keep in close touch with the 
Great Source. After a rising vote of thanks 
for the hospitality extended by the Bulfinch 
Place branch, this very interesting meeting 
adjourned. The spring meeting will be held 
at Brockton early in May. Alice D. Sanborn, 
Secretary-treasurer, 


Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. William S, Morgan, Ph.D.: Dr. Morgan 
commenced his ministry in this church Jan- 
uary ist. Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey is 
delivering a course of lectures in the church 
on “The Present Crisis in the Churches.’ 
The dates and subjects of the lectures are 
as follows: January 9, ‘‘The Intellectual 
Breakdown: ‘The Conflict between Creed 
and Knowledge”; January 15, ‘’The Moral 
Breakdown: The Conflict between Dogma 
and Conscience”; January 31, ‘“‘The Po- 
litical and Social Breakdown: The Churches 
a. Disturbing Influence in Politics, a Divine 
Force in Society”; January 22, ‘“‘The Great 
Reconstruction: This is the Way of Life.” 
These lectures are creating quite an interest. 
They are the result of personal conviction 
and are presented in a sweet and gentle 
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spirit. The positions taken are familiar 
to liberal thinkers, but they are new to 
Dr. Crapsey and to many of his hearers. 
They will be productive of guod to the liberal 
cause wherever delivered. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: This 
quiet country parish, resting at the foot of Mt. 
Kearsarge, steadily holds its own. The State 
conference was entertained last year, and 
almost every home in the village opened its 
doors to the guests. The Iadies’ Industrial 
Society, which raises about $30 a year by a 
fair, monthly ten-cent suppers, and a con- 
cert, continues to grow in influence. The 
young women are beginning to take hold. 
Thirteen persons recently joined the church. 
The Women’s Alliance has also been revived, 
and gives the women an opportunity for a 
quiet, thoughtful hour together. The church 
has extended its influence into the surround- 
ing country by establishing two Sunday- 
schools in district school-houses at lonely 
points. One of these at Cilleyville has now 
been in successful operation for two years. 
There are over thirty children on the rolls, and 
an unknown friend in Boston has just given 
an instrument. There is a great demand for 
Sunday evening services, sometimes as many 
as fifty people crowding the little building 
and sitting at the children’s desks, the room 
being lighted by road lanterns, hung on the 
wall. The latest development of this work 
is a club-room for the children where. they 
come once a week to play games. A Har- 
vard graduate looks after the boys, and a 
trained musician is going to teach the chil- 
dren to sing in unison. The Taunton Hill 
Sunday-school has been closed until the 
roads are more possible. Dr. Horton has 
sent some hymn-books, and we shall start 
early in the spring. A camp of college girls 
who were stopping in the neighborhood 
carried it on during the minister’s absence 
in August. One Sunday afternoon a lamb 
joined us, bleating piteously. As there was 
no Mary present, we could not point the moral, 
and had to show the little creature to the 
door. A Cheerful Letter worker at Newton, 
Mass., has written to several lonely women 
and girls in this section, with excellent re- 
sults. This method of work is of great value 
here. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—-The Third Religious 
Society: A farewell reception was given to 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes and his wife at 
the parish house last Friday evening, A 
ladies’ orchestra furnished delightful music 
during the evening, and several hundred peo- 
ple turned out in honor of their minister and 
his wife. Mr. Holmes preaches his farewell 
sermon next Sunday, and begins his work in 
New York City on February 3. 


EXETER, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 


‘Rev. Edward Green: The church has received 


the welcome gift of a beautiful new organ 
from Mrs. Bronson Peck and Mrs: Maynard 
A, Cheney of Chicago, daughters of a former 
townsman, the late John Tyrrell, long a 
prominent Chicago merchant. It is a memo- 
rial to their late mother, Mrs. Tyrrell, and 
their aunt, the late Miss Harriet M. Gale, 
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both of whom were keenly interested in the 
church and its work. 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. H. C. McDougall: 
On the evening of January 11, after the 
most prosperous year in the history of the 
church, our people gathered for their annual 
festival, the parish supper, in a very happy 
frame of mind. ‘The pastor presided and in- 
troduced ‘thé speakers. Hon. Edward G. 
Leach gave a fitting welcome to the invited 
guests. Prof. J. A. Tufts of Philips Exeter 
Academy, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Brain- 
tree, Mass., and Rev. Charles F. Dole of 
Boston, were the speakers from outside the 
parish. Their happy addresses fitted most 
admirably the spirit of the occasion, and 
made the meeting one long to be remembered 
as a bright spot in life. This church is one 
of sturdy strength. It has grown steadily for 
many years, and is still looking forward with 
the courage of sure power. The Sunday at- 
tendance during the past year has béen the 
best in its history. During its twenty-seven 
years the church has had three pastors, and 
four of its original board of trustees are still 
its faithful officers. This church does not 
believe in rotation in office and has proved 
the excellence of its system by thriving 
under it. 


Hanska, Mrinn.—Nora Free Christian 
Church, Rev. Amandus H. Norman: The 
corner-stone of the new church parsonage 
has been laid, and an interesting address by 
Ole Jergenson was printed in full in the 
Hanska Herald. Up to this time the church 
services have been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the summer season; but, with the 
new parsonage finished and the minister re- 
siding here the year around, the work is to 
be arranged differently. Pastor Norman is 
putting some of his best and most successful 
work into the Sunday-school which has a 
large enrolment. The women’s society is 
an active and industrious organization, and 
has contributed much to making the home 
of the congregation attractive besides doing 
much charity work. 


Orrawa, CANADA.—Church of Our Father, — 
Rev. Charles W. Casson: ‘The 
meeting of the church, held 


annual 
last week, 


.|showed a most successful year’s work, All 


of the various activities of the church were 
reported as being in flourishing condition. 
The Women’s Alliance reported excellent 
meetings, large membership, and a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury. The Sun- 
day-school, under the fine leadership of Mr. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
oye ibations from foo Sunday-schools are used to give 
S , temporary shelter e 
children. y or permanent homesto needy 
isitors always welcome at the Mission Ho 
Almost all children are cared for in pri 4 tinihies 
close relations with the central office. Pea ee 
Applications solicited from families within fo 
Boston, who will take children to board or free o: 
Additional donations and bi 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President - 
Rev. CR. Ellot, Sey; Henry Pickering 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent,’ 
277 Tremont St., Boston. . 


miles of 
charge. 
equests are much needed te 


Treas. ; 
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A. C. Campbell, is steadily increasing, and 
showed an average attendance for the year 
that was wonderful. The Unity Club has 
had an interesting programme and good at- 
tendance at its weekly meetings. The 
treasurer’s report showed that in spite of a 
reduction of appropriation and of unusually 
heavy expenses, there was a balance to 
the good. The publication committee 
stated that during the year over thirty 
columns of sermon reports had _ been 
printed in the Ottawa papers. Extensive 
and expensive improvements have been 
made, consisting of the purchase of a new 
church carpet, pulpit platform furniture, 
gas range for the kitchen, stage fittings and 
scenery for De Normandie Hall theatricals, 
and the fitting up of the dining hall. The 
church is making steady progress. Con- 
gregations are increasing, new people are 
being reached and held, and the church is 
becoming more and more a forceful factor 
in influencing the community for good. The 
recent action of the minister in taking 
active part in the early closing campaign has 
dispelled prejudice among a large class. The 
Ottawa Unitarians are looking forward with 
optimism to a banner year of work and 
weal. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev, 
Earl C. Davis: At a special parish meeting, 
recently held, Mr. Davis asked the church to 
give up the plan of raising money by suppers 
and fairs, and it was so voted without opposi- 
tion. He asked also to have a material 
reduction made in his salary and to be given 
the privilege of doing outside work for several 
hours each day. That request was also 
granted. The parish voted to make up by 
subscriptions what will now be lacking in 
church supper revenue. Mr. Davis feels that 
the dignity and integrity of the church de- 
mands that questionable expedients for raising 
money should be discontinued. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Albert Wiilard Clark: The 
First Unitarian Society in Schenectady was 
organized in February, 1901, following a 
platform meeting arranged by Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, in which Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Rev. "W. M. Brundage, and Dr. S. R. Cal- 
throp had active part. Its meetings have 
been held in various places and now occupy 
Assembly Hail in the Public Library. Dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. Charles P. Lom- 
bard a church site was bought at the corner 
of two main residential streets, and through 
the generous assistance of interested friends 
is now owned by the society without debt 
and has a value of nine thousand dollars. 
With this substantial asset the society feels 
justified in proceeding with the immediate 
erection of a church building. At a recent 
annual meeting plans were adopted and the 
trustees were authorized to effect their 
fulfilment as fast and as far as the financial 
strength of the society shall permit. It is 
hoped to begin building early the coming 
spring. The architectural plans provide 
for a tasteful Gothic church and an adjoin- 
ing chapel, with ample provision for the 
Sunday-school and social life of the society. 
The structure will be of wood and finished 
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on the outside with paneis of rough cement, 
set in heavy strips of weather-stained tim- 
ber. The society has resources in part for 
the completion of its plans and will receive 
gifts from interested friends. No public 
appeal for funds will be made other than 
that which appears in the circular issued by 
the committee of the American Unitarian 
Association having in charge the raising of 
$150,000 for the missionary work of the 
current year. In its announcement the 
special committee states the desire of the 
Directors of the Association to co-operate 
with certain societies, of which Schenectady 
is one, “‘in the acquisition: of property and 
equipment necessary for efficient work.” 
Schenectady is described as “having a flour- 
ishing new society, possessing a good lot and 
eager for advance.”’ ‘The Schenectady so- 
ciety represents a church of young people 
whose resources are less than their interest, 
though that interest in the Unitarian faith 
be ever so genuine. Their speciat desire is to 
serve the welfare of other young people, of 
young men particularly, which Schenectady 
possesses in such large numbers by reason 
of its two great industries, the General 
Electric Company and the American Loco- 
motive works. The Schenectady Society 
invites the loyal interest of all families who 
have sons at work within its parish in- 
fluence. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the minister, or to Mr. Walter 
H. Clarke, 1106 Nott Street, treasurer of the 
society. The society is eager, the out- 
look hopeful, and the future promises well. 


Personal. 


Rev. George F. Piper is prepared to ar- 
range with churches, Alliances, young people’s 
societies, women’s clubs, lyceums, and other 
organizations to deliver four lectures on 
“VLongfellow as an Aid to Life.” The first 
treats of the “Sources of Longfellow’s In- 
fluence”; the second, of ‘‘Longfellow as a 
Poet and a Man”’; the third, of “‘ Longfellow 
as a Religious Teacher’; the fourth, of 
“Longfellow as a Poet for All.’’ These 
lectures are not critical to any large extent, 
nor do they try to present this Cambridge 
poet in every aspect of his life and writings, 
but chiefly as an uplifting influence. They 
can be given Sunday afternoons or evenings 
with as much propriety as on week-days. 
They are the result of long and careful study, 
and it is hoped that many will hear them in 
this centennial year of Longfellow’s birth. 
The terms will be moderate in all cases, very 
moderate where by subscription or otherwise 
they are made free to ail. While proposals 
for the delivery of one of them will be enter- 
tained, it will be with some reluctance, since 
the four are none too many in which to present 
the beauty of Longfellow’s character, the 
nobleness of his aim, and the helpfulness of 
his writings. Mr. Piper’saddress is Bedford, 
Mass. 


Problems of Emigration. 


One of the most absorbing problems for 
any one interested in the social conditions 
of the human race is how to prevent the 
working classes from being submerged in slums 
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when an entire change of atmosphere and of 
the conditions of their lives takes place. 
They come from an existence of almost 
archaic simplicity and are drawn into the 
vortex of a great metropolis. The dangers 
are great and temptation is at hand, perhaps 
even more so when the first necessities are 
already provided and there is money to 
spend on sensual pleasures, gambling, and 
drink. 

On arriving in a new place, all the old 
deterrent influences cease. We must not 
forget that in those old homes each man was 
a social being, with his own ties and hin- 
drances, surrounded by relatives and neigh- 
bors, in whose eyes even the poorest wishes 
to appear a respectable member of the com- 
munity; and the barrenness of the daily life 
is lessened by the little interests and petty 
ambitions of a humble circle. On settling 
down under new conditions, lost in a surging 
sea of humanity, self-respect is easily lost and 
may disappear forever. 

The great danger for such people is the 
possible loss of belief. Should their religious 
sense vanish, they have no higher ideals left 
to take its place, and they fall under the 
dominion of their lower instincts. Even 
in cases where the material life is not cor- 
rupt and the sense of duty prevents the peo- 
ple from coming in conflict with the laws, 
it is not enough if they are wholly without 
higher impulses and incentive, such as love 
of the family, patriotism, and faith in God.— 
Littell’s Living Age. 
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Pleasantries. 


“What have you got in the shape of cu- 
cumbers this morning?” asked the customer 
of the new grocery clerk, ‘‘Nothing but 
bananas, ma’am.’’—-Everybody’s Magazine. 


“T asked little Jim the difference between 
‘inertia’ and ‘momentum.’” ‘‘ Did he know 
anything about it?” “Yes: he said ‘inertia’ 
is something that won’t start, and ‘mo- 
mentum’ is something that won’t stop.” 


No. It is not hard to write funny para- 
graphs. All you have to do is to procure a 
pen, some paper and ink, and then sit down 
and write them, as they occur to you. It 
is not the writing, but the occurring, that 
is hard.—New Haven News. 


Bishop Blank of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church does not believe in gentle preaching to 
rich sinners. He says there are some pastors 
who go at it in this style, ‘Brethren, you 
must repent, as it were, and be converted in 
a measure, or you will be damned to some ex- 
tents. 


“Now, Thomas,’ said a certain bishop 
after taking his servant to task one morning, 
“who is it that sees all we do and hears all we 
say and knows all we think, and who regards 
even me in my bishop’s robes as but a vile 
worm of the dust?’”’ And Thomas replied, 
““The missus, sir!’’ 


Felt her Responsibility: ‘‘Dear me!” 
exclaimed the girl with pensive eyes and 
ink on her fingers. ‘‘I wish I had entered 
school a year sooner.”’ ‘‘What is the matter, 
dear?” ‘Things are in such an unsettled 
state that I scarcely know what advice to 
give the country in my graduation essay.” 


A divinity student had taken the place, 
temporarily, of Boston’s famous “sailor 
preacher,” Father Taylor. After the ser- 
mon, as they descended the pulpit stairs, 
the student asked, ‘‘Father Taylor, what 
did you think of my sermon this morning?” 
Approaching him in a fatherly way, and plac- 
ing his hand on the student’s shoulder, he 
replied, ‘‘My dear brother, if your text had 
had the small-pox, your sermon could not 
have caught it.” 


Now and then a man gets off a good thing 
and does not know it. Amn instance is noted 
by Sir M. Grant Duff in his “Diary.” ‘We 
began to talk about the fog. ‘It was so bad,’ 
I said, ‘a week or two ago that I hear Farrar 
preached against it at St. Margaret’s.’ ‘It 
was at that church,’ my friend answered, 
‘that clergyman, denouncing Mr. Tooth, 
the ritualist, said, ‘I will not name him, but 
his name is in everybody’s mouth.” ‘Then, 
seeing the smiles on the faces of his congre- 
gation, he turned scarlet.’” 


Mrs. Fremont in her sketch of the life of 
her father, Senator Benton, told the following 
of a French bishop at St. Louis. It was a 
point of honor among the older French not 
to learn English; but the bishop needed 
to acquire fluent English for all uses, and for 
use from the pulpit especially. To force 
himself into familiar practice, the bishop 
secluded himself for a while with the family 
of an American farmer, where he would hear 
no I‘rench. Soon he had gained enough to 
announce a sermon in English. Senator 
Benton was present; and his feelings can be 
imagined when the polished, refined bishop 
said: ‘“‘My friends, I’m right down glad to 
see such asmart chance of folks here to-day!’ 
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